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IT IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. tically called him) and had now come from); || 
another part of the station on; leave of 

ALL newspaper-readers are probably on; absence, two hundred and fifty miles in an 
familiar terms with this phrase. It is; open boat, expressly to get a glimpse of his 
not generally known that her Majesty’s| former officer, of whose brilliant, career) he 
screw line-of-battle ship Hocarrs, one hun-| was justly proud. It is needless, to add that 
dred and twenty, was precisely seven years, | all hands were piped to grog, and that Tom 
seven months, seven days, seven hours,/ and Old Charley were mutually pleased... But 
and seven minutes, on the stocks in Ports-| it is not generally known that they exchanged 
mouth Yard. It is not generally known) tobacco boxes, and that, if when, “Old 
| that there is now in the garden of Mr. Pips,| Charley” hoisted his broad;pennant in proud 
of Camberwell, a gooseberry weighing up-| command of the Baltic fleet, his gallant heart, 
wards of three ounces, the growth of a tree} beat higher than usual, it, pressed, as.if for 
which Mr. Pips has reared entirely on warm | sympathy, against, Tom, Gaff’s, tobaeco-box, to, , || 
toast and water. It is not generally known| which his left-hand-waistcoat pocket, is on); | 
that on the last rent day of the estates of the | all occasions devoted, ,, Similarly, many other 
Earl of Boozle, of Castle Boozle, his lordship} choice events, chiefly reserved for the special 
remitted to his tenants five per cent on all} London correspondents of country), news- 
the amounts then paid up, and afterwards! papers, are not. generally known: including 
regaled them on the good old English cheer| gifts of, various, ten-pound notes, by, her 
of roast beef and humming ale. (It is not| gracious, Majesty ;when ;a, child, to various 
generally known that ale in this connection|old women; and.,the, constant, sending 
always hums.) It is not generally known |of, innumerable loyal presents, principally 
that a testimonial in the form of a magni-| cats, and cheeses, to Buckingham, Palace. 
ficent silver centre-piece and candelabra,| One ,thing,.is,.sure..to happen... Codgers 
weighing five hundred ounces, was on} becomes a, celebrated public , character, 
Tuesday last presented to Cocker Doodle,jor, a great. capitalist. Then jit is... not 
Esquire, F.S.A., at a splendid banquet given generally ,known, that in the year eighteen 
him by a brilliant circle of his friends, and| hundred and blank, there aaa one summer 
admirers, in testimony, no less of their admi-| evening on old London Bridge, a way-worn boy 
ration of his qualities as a man, than. of any-|,eating a pemny loaf, and eyeing the passengers 
thing else you like to fill up the blank with, | wistfully, Whom, Mr. Flam, of the Minories 





It is not generally known that when Admiral | —attracted by something unusual in the boy's ) i 


Sir Charles Napier was junior post-captain | appearance—-was induced to, bestow sixpence 
on the African station, looking. out, for)on, and to invite to dinner every Sunday at one 
slavers, his ship was one day, boarded by a|0’clock for seven years. This boy was Codgers, 
strange craft, in the stern, sheets of which} and it is not, generally known that the tradi- 
sat a genuine specimen of the, true British | tion is still preserved with pride in Mr. Flam’s 
seaman, who, as he dropped, alongside, | family. 
exclaimed in the voice of a Stentor, « Avast| Now, it appears to,me that, several small 


heaving ! Old Charley,ahoy !”, Upon this, the | circumstances of a, different kind have lately 
admiral, then post-captain,..who chanced at,/happened, or are yet happening, about us,, 
the moment to be pacing the quarter-deck,| which can hardly be generally known, on, if 


with his telescope at his eye (which, it.is not known, generally appreciated., And as this 
generally known he never removes, except at | is vacation-time, when most, of us have some 
meals and when asleep) looked good-hu- | leisure for gossiping, I will enumerate a few, 

mouredly over the starboard bulwarks, and} _ It. is not, generally known that in this pre- 
responded, waving his cocked. hat, “'Tom Gaff, sent year one thousand eight hundred and, 
ahoy, and Iam glad to,see you, my lad!” fifty-four, the, English people of the middle, 
They had never. met since, the year eighteen |\classes are a mob of drunkards more beastly 
hundred and fourteen, but Tom. Gafi, like ajthan the Russian courtiers, under Peter the 
true fok’sle salt, had/never forgotten his old|:Great, It, is, not generally known that, thig 
rough and. tough | first, luff (as)he characteris-|is the national, character., It is not generally, 
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50 
known that a multitude of our countrymen | there is infinite Club-joy over personal Mosaic- 
taken at random from the sense, industry, self-| Arabia, and personal Admiralty. In June, 
denial, self-respect, and household virtues of | A relieves himself of the mild suggestion that 
this nation, repairing to the Exhibition at| B is “an extraordinary bold apostate :” when 
Sydenham, make it their business to get drunk | in cuts C, who has nothing to do with it, and 
there immediately ; to struggle and fight with | the whole alphabet fall together by the ears. 
one another, to tear one another’s clothes off, | In August, Home Office takes up his colleague 
and to smash and throw down the statues. I} Under Treasury, for talking “sheer nonsense.” 
say, this isnot generally known to beso. Yet|In the same month, prorogation. Through 
I find this picture, ina fit of temperate enthu-|the whole time, one perpetual clatter of 
siasm, presented to the people by an artist |“ What did I say, what did you say, what did 
who is one of themselves, in pages addressed | he say? Yes I will,no you won't, yes I did, no 
to themselves. I am even informed by| you didn’t, yes I shall, no you shan’t ”—and 
a temperate journal, that the artist saw/no such thing as what do they say? (those 


[Conducted by 








these facts, in this said Exhibition at Syden- 
ham, with his own bodily eyes. Well! I repeat, 
this is a state of things not generally known. 

It is not generally known, I believe, that | 
the two scarcest books in England are The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and The Vicar of Wake- 
field. Yet I find that the present American | 
Minister (perfectly familiar with England) | 
communicated the surprising intelligence 
to a company, assembled not long ago, at | 
Fishmongers’ Hall. It is not generally 


known perhaps, that in expatiating on the | 
education of his countrymen His Excellency | 


remarked of these two rare works, that while 
they were to be thet with in every cabin in 
the United States, they were “comparatively 
little known in England”—not generally 
known, that is to say. 

It is not generally known, and if it were 
recorded of our English Institutions, say by a 
French writer, would not, I think, be gene- 
rally believed; that there is any court of| 
justice in England, in which an -individual | 
gravely concerned in the case under inquiry, 
can twice call the advocate opposed to him, 
a Ruffian, in open court, under the judge’s 
nose and within the judge’s hearing. Is it | 
generally known that such a case occurred 
this last July, and was nobody’s business ? 

It is not generally known that the people | 
have nothing to do with a certain large Club | 
which assembles at Westminster, and that the 
Club has nothing to do with them. It is 
simply an odd anomaly that the members of 
the Club happen to be elected by a body who 
don’t belong to the Club at all ; the pleasure | 
and business of the Club being, not with that | 
body, but with what its own members say and 
do. Look to the reports of the Club’s: pro- 
ceedings. In January, the right hand says it 
is the left hand that has abetted the slanders 
on “an illustrious personage,” and the left 
hand says it is the right hand. In February, 
Mr. Pot comes down on Mr. Kettle, and Mr. 
Kettle requests to be taken from his cradle | 
and followed by inches to that honourable | 
hob. In the same month, the forefinger of | 
the left hand hooks itself on with Mosaic- 
Arabian pertinacity to the two forefingers of 
the right hand, and never lets go any more. 


In March, the most delightful excitement of} of such a place as 





the whole session is about a club dinner- 


few people outside there) ever heard of ! 

It is not generally known, perhaps, to what 
lengths, in these times, the pursuit of an 
object, and a cheer or a laugh, will carry a 
Member of this Club I am speaking of. It 
cannot have been generally observed, as it 
appears to me (for I have met with no just 
indignation on the subject), how far one of 
its members was thus carried, a very little 
while ago. Here is the case. A Board is to 
be got rid of. I oppose this Board. I have 
long opposed it. It is possible that my official 
opposition may have very considerably in- 
creased its difficulties and crippled its effi- 
ciency. I am bent upona jocose speech, and 
a pleasant effect. I stand up inthe heart of 
the metropolis of the world. From every 
quarter of the world, a dreadful disease which 
is peculiarly the scourge of the many, because 
the many are the poor, ill-fed, and badly 
housed—whereas I, being of the few, am 
neither—is closing in around me. Itis coming 
from my low, nameless countrymen, the rank 
and file at Varna; it is coming from the hot 
sands of India, and the cold waters of Russia ; 
itis in France; it isin Naples; it is in the 
stifling Vicoli of Genoa, where I read accounts 
of the suffering people that should make my 
heart compassionate, if anything in this world 
can ; nay, it has begun to strike down many 
victims in this city where I speak, as I the 
speaker cannot fail to know—must know 
—am bound to know—do know thoroughly 
well. But Iwanta point. I haveit! “The 
cholera is always coming when the powers of 
this Board are about to expire (A LAUGB),” 
This well-timed joke Jf mine, so neatly 
made upon the greatest misery and direst 
calamity that human nature ean endure, will 
be repeated to-morrow in the same newspaper 
which will carry to my honourable friends 
here, through electric telegraph, the tidings 
of a troop-ship put back to Plymouth, with 
this very pestilence on board. What are all 
such trifles to me? I wanted a laugh; I 
have gota laugh. Talk to me of the agony 
and death of men and brothers! Am I not 
a Lord and a Member ! 

Now, is it generally known, I wonder, that 
this indecency happened? Have the people 
oTnes chanced to hear of 
it? Or will they ever hear of it, and shall 


party. In April, there is Easter. In May,' we ever hear of their having heard of it? 
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It is not generally known that an entirely 
new principle has begun to. obtain in legisla- 
tion, and is gaining wider and broader recog- 
nition every day. I allude to the profoundly 
wise principle of legislating with a constant 
reference and deference to the worst members 
of society, and almost excluding from con- 
sideration the comfort and convenience of the 
best. The question, “what do the decent 
mechanic and his family want, or deserve ?” 
always yields, under this enlightened pres- 
sure, to the question, “ what will the vagabond 
idler, drunkard, or jail-bird, turn to bad ac- 
count?” As if there were anything in the 
wide world which the dregs of humanity will 
turn to good account! Andas if the shadow 
of the convict-ship and Newgate drop had 
any business, in the plainest sense or justice, 
to be cast, from January to December, on 
honest hardworking, steady Job Smith’s 
family fireside ! 

Yet Job Smith suffers heavily, at every turn 
of his life, and at every inch of its straight 
course too, from the determined ruffianism in 
which he has no more part than he has in the 
blood Royal. Six days of Job’s week are 
days of hard, monotonous, exhausting work. 
Upon the seventh, Job thinks that he, his old 
woman, and the children, could find it in their 
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Evangelist of Eloquence, or the Apostle of 
Purity (I have noticed in such invitations, 
rather lofty, not. to say audacious titles), he 
strays in at an open door, and finds a per- 
sonage on a stage, erying aloud to him, 
“Behold me ! I, too, am Sloggins!! I like- 
wise had a broken. nose, a black eye, and a 
| bulldog. Survey me well. Straight is my 
nose, white is my eye, deceased is my bulldog, 
I, formerly Sloggins, now Evangelist (or 
Apostle, as the case may be), cry aloud in the 
wilderness unto you Job Smith, that in respect 
that I was formerly Sloggins and am now 
Saintly, therefore you Job Smith (who were 
never Sloggins, or in the least like him), shall, by 
force of law, accept what I accept, deny what [ 
deny, take upon yourself My shape, and follow 
Me.” Now, it is not generally known that 
poor Job, though blest with an average under- 
standing, and thinking any putting out of the 
way of that ubiquitous Slog, ins a meritorious 
jaction highly to be commended, never can 
understand the application of all this to him- 
| self, who never had anything in common with 
| Sloggins, but always abominated and abjured 
him. 

It is not generally known that Job Smith 
|is fond of music. But, he is; he has a de- 
‘cided natural liking for it. The Italian 





hearts to walk in a garden if they might, or| Opera being rather dear (Sloggins would 
to look at a picture, or a plant, or a beast of| disturb the performance if he were let in 
the forest, or even a colossal toy made in| cheap), Job’s taste is not highly cultivated ; 
imitation of some of the wonders of the world. | still, music pleases him and softens him, and 

he takes such recreation in the way of hearing 
reasonable in this. But, up starts Britannia, it as his small means can buy. Job is fond 
tearing her hair and crying, “ Never, never! | of a play, also. He is not without the uni- 
Here is Sloggins with the broken nose, the | versal taste implanted in the child and the 
black eye, and the bulldog. WhatJob Smith savage, and surviving in the educated mind ; 
uses, Sloggins will abuse. Therefore, Job anda representation by men and women, of 
Smith must not use.” So, Job sits down again the joys and sorrows, crimes and virtues, 
in a killing atmosphere, a little weary and | sufferings and triumphs, of this mortal life, 
out of humour, or leans against a post all} has a strong charm for him. Job is not 


Most people would be apt to think Job! 





Sunday long. 

It is not generally known that this accursed 
Sloggins is the evil genius of Job’s life. Job 
never had in his possession at any one time, a 
little cask of beer, or a bottle of spirits. What 
he and his family drink in that way, is fetched, 
in very small portions indeed, from the public 
house. However difficult the Westminster 
Club-gentlemen may find it to realize such an 
existence, Job has realized it through many a 
long year ; and he knows, infinitely better than 
the whole Club can tell bim, at what hour he 
wants his “drop of beer,” and how it best 
suits his means and convenience to get it. 
Against which practical conviction of Job’s, 
Britannia, tearing her hair again, shrieks ten- 
derly, “Sloggins! Sloggins with the broken 
nose, the black eye, and the bulldog, will go 
to ruin,”—as if he were ever going anywhere 
else !—“ if Job Smith has his beer when he 
wants it.” So, Job gets it when Britannia 
thinks it good for Sloggins to let him have it, 
and marvels greatly, 

But, perhaps he marvels most, when, being 
invited in immense type, to go and hear the 


much of a dancer, but he likes well enough 
to see dancing, and his eldest boy is up to it, 
jand he himself can shake a leg in a good 
| plain figure on occasion. For all these rea- 
sons; Job now and then, in his rare holidays, 
is to be found at a cheap concert, a cheap 
}theatre, or a cheap dance. And here one 
might suppose he would be left in peace to 
take his money’s worth if he can find it. 

It is not generally known, however, that 
against these poor amusements, an army rises 
periodically and terrifies the inoffensive Job to 
death. It is not generally known why. On 
account of Sloggins. Five and twenty prison 
chaplains, good men and true, have each got 
Sloggins hard and fast, and converted him, 
Sloggins, in five and twenty solitary cells at 
once, has told the five and twenty chaplains 
all about it. Child of evil as he is, with 
every drop of blood in his body circulating 
lies allthrough him, night and day these five- 
and twenty years, Slogzins is nevertheless be- 
come the embodied spirit of Truth. Sloggins 
has declared “that Amusements done it.” 
Sloggins has made manifest that “Harmony 
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brought him to it.” Sloggins has asserted 
that “the draymer set him a nockin his 
old mother’s head again the wall.” Slog- 
ins has made manifest “that it was the 
ouble-shuffie wot kep him out of church.” 
Sloggins has written the declaration, “Dear 
Sir if i hadn seen the oprer Frardeaverler i 
shouldn dear Sir have been overaggrawated 
into the folli of beatin Betsey with a redot 
poker.” Sloggins warmly recommends that 
all Theatres be shut up for good, all Dancin 
Rooms pulled down, and all music stopped. 
Considers that nothing else is people’s ruin. 
Is certain that but for sitch, he would now 
be in a large way of business and universally 
respected. Consequently, all the five and 
twenty, in five and twenty honest and sincere 
reports, doseverally urge that therequirements 
and deservings of Jo 
considered or cared for; that the natural 
and deeply rooted cravings of mankind be 
plucked up and trodden out ; that Sloggins’s 


gospel be the gospel for the conscientious and | 
industrious part of the world ; that Sloggins | 


rule the land and rule the waves; and that 
Britons unto Sloggins ever, ever, ever, shall 
—be—slaves. 


I submit that this great and dangerous | 


mistake cannot be too generally known or 
generally thought about. 


CHESHIRE CHEESE. 


Tue scene of the Cheshire cheese making 
which I have just been witnessing is in 


Flintshire. 
begin with; but it is not my bull. 


manufacture of Cheshire cheese, on a farm 
celebrated for that article, just within the 
borders of Flintshire. I remember being 
much amused, when a child, at a little bit of 
little Flintshire being separated from the 
rest, and packed in between Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Denbighshire. It is just within 
that little bit, and near the winding Dee, that 
this celebrated cheese farm lies. Very differ- 
ent is its Flint cheese from the flint cheese 
of a more northernly county. In Cumber- 
land the common cheese made in the moor- 
land has been literally used as flint. I have 
been gravely assured on the spot that a 
soldier, being out of the way of a flint for his 
musket, actually used a bit of cheese- 
rind for the purpose. Moreover, when the 
clogs worn by the peasants lose their iron 


(just like a donkey’s shoe), it is no uncom-'! 


mon i to tip the * with a cheese- 
parivg. The farmer cuts his cheese for the 
table with an axe ; and, in the dusk, a succes- 


sion of sparks is seen to fly, if the cheese be ' 


in proper economical condition. Perhaps the 
strangest thing that ever happened through 
a cheese was in Cumberland, when one rolled 
off a cart that was ascending a steep road. 
The cheese bounded down into the valley, 
striking the crags, and sending out sparks as 
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Smith bein nowise | 


This is something like a bull to | 
7. 
relate what I find; and what I find is a| 


[Conducted by 


it went, and at the bottom it set the heather 
on fire so effectually that it burned for two 
days. As for how such a delicacy is relished 
‘in farm-houses, that is a matter in which 
testimony differs according to taste. My 
own private speculation is that I might like 
/it very much indeed if I could once get at it ; 
' but there would be the difficulty. If, indeed, 
one could get a grater that could stand the 
friction, one might try, I will see about it 
| the next time I go into Cumberland. Mean- 
while, here I am on the banks of the Dee. 

Among its other windings, the Dee winds 
round a stretch of pasture land so green atter 
the haymaking as really to dazzle the eye. 
The river sweeps round, under a very high 
bank, forming a horse-shoe ; and when the 
| waters seem disposed to meet again at the 
narrow part, they change their minds, and 
wander off on either hand, to form new 
circuits and enclose more green meadows. 
The semicircular ridges in the pasture show 
how much smaller and shallower the curve 
once was ; and there are people living whose 
— remembered the planting of an oak 

y the water-side, which grew some wa 
inland, where it was cut down. The soak 
above the river tells the same tale. Its red 
soil is riven, and so heaped and tumbled as 
to show that it was brought down roughly by 
the action of water below. Some of these 
heaps and promontories are old enough, 
|however, to be covered with well-grown 
, trees. The gazer above observes that the 
whole valley of which this is a nook is 
formed precisely in the same manner. It 
is walled in semicircularly with wooded 
banks, whence charming-looking houses peep 
forth, with their green clearings, or slopin 
gardens. As for what is seen beyond, 
through the open part, it is a level and 
richly-fertile and wooded country, as far 
as the Welsh mountains, which enclose the 
whole. At sunset, when the entire view 
is at its brightest, there is one spot to 
which the eye is attracted infallibly and at 
once. At one end of the horseshoe, where 
the bank is subsiding towards the levels, 
there is a spreading farm-house, with a low, 
long, diversified face, and a terraced garden, 
sloping to the south. In the basin below 
|there are fields which look as soft as velvet, 
some with a monstrous haystack in the 
|middle, and others with large companies of 
‘cows, all at that hour tending towards the 
| gate, to go home for the night. That most 
tempting place is Widow 58.’s cheese-farm. 
| I proceeded to my call on her, satisfied that 
jin point of residence she might be the envy 
‘of almost all England. 

The place did not disappoint me in the 
least on closer examination. The farm-yard 
‘front is neat, spacious, and somewhat pic- 
_ turesque, from its antiquity, if not particularly 
‘beautiful. There is a little green in tront, 
| kept inviolate by a sunk tence ; and the area 
iot the yard is so large that the outhouses 











are no inconvenience or eyesore. There 
run scores of pigs, which feed on whey and 
butter-milk. There the large teams turn 
round without interfering with anybody; 
and there the whole dairy of seventy cows 
can move about without crowding. 

Inside the house, the first thing . that 
catches the eye is the Welsh carpet—not in 
the parlours, but the passage-rooms, pantries, 
and kitchen. This Welsh carpet is a pattern 

roduced on the brick floor by staining the 

rick squares in figures with dockleaf juice. 
The prettiest pattern is perhaps produced by 
rubbing half of each square diagonally with 
dock-leaves. The diced appearance is really 
very pretty. The best parlour is well- 
furnished ; but the uneven floor must wear 
out the carpet very soon. The lattice- 
windows do not open, either in or out; but 
in a better way, which keeps out rain as well 
asasash-window. One compartment slides 
in grooves; and large, and bright as air, all 
those windows are, except in the cheese- 
making rooms, where they are bedewed as if 
it were brewing that was going on. The 
widow’s own little parlour looks to the farm- 
yard, across the green. It looks somewhere 
else too. ‘There are two old-fashioned peep- 
holes in the door, through which she can spy 
at pleasure into the industrial department ; 
while she can, by turning the brass plates, 
secure herself from being watched in return. 
I don’t know that I ever saw this device 
before, except in prisons, lunatic asylums, 
and hospitals; and it looks very odd, plea- 
sant only as a relic of ancient days and 
customs, when the master’s eye was supposed 
to be really constantly over his household. 
The upper rooms are spacious and airy, and 
as clean as the dairy itself—a thing which is 
especially commendable in a house which is 
wainscoted throughout its chambers, and all 
hill and dale in regard to its floors, Within 
the widow’s room there is a most remarkable 
place, called Paul’s closet. It is a small 
room, now appropriated to the shower-bath, 
which stands in one corner, and lighted by a 
high window. It is vaulted, and the only 
door is a double one. Over the door it may 
be seen, after some calculation, that there 
must be a cavity. Such a recess there is; 
and it is closed . a sliding panel. Paul, 
whoever he might be (and that is what no- 
body knows) was concealed in this room for 
a long time (nobody knows when), and has 
left curious traces of his imprisonment. In 
the vaulted part of the roofing there are 
drawings done with soot or blacking of some 
sort, of churches (one of which looks like a 
lighthouse), with the ecclesiastical doors and 
their elaborate hinges and locks represented 
faithfully, and on a grand scale, in proportion 
to the rest of the edifice. In the opposite 
angles are marks which seem to show that 
Paul was a Catholic. In one is the IHS, 
and in the other the MRI (only with N 
instead of M), which tell of his catholicism. 
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Poor Paul was, or believed himself, in 
danger of being caught, one day, and he crept 
into: his cupboard over the door, Being 
found there dead, and mere skin and bone, 
he was supposed to have fastened the panel 
only too well, and thus to*have died a 
horrible death. Judging by the present state 
of things, there could have been no want of 
air. It is to be feared that he died of sheer 
starvation, a!l alone and nobody knowing. 
Who could Paul have been ? 

The gardens are delightful, and the vine- 
covered house on that side, Where the upper 
storey projects, hanging its vine tendrils 
above the recess below, there is a clean white 
bench where one might sit all day and ad- 
mire the garden. There is a smooth green 
all hedged in with old-fashioned flowers, The 
espaliers are knobbed all over with apples 
and pears; and the great pear-tree beside 
the green shows myriads of the fruit. The 
high brick wall which surrounds this garden 
is covered—actually covered—with wall- 
fruit, golden apricots, and plums of all 
colours. The more delicate vegetableg are 
here—asparagus beds, artichokes, peas, and 
beans. Passing through a door in the wall, 
one finds oneself in the terraced garden, 
seen from afar; and of course commanding 
the landscape before described—from the 
bank above the Dee to the Welsh mountains. 
Here are the potatoes, the cabbages, and 
common fruits; and, again, apricots and 
— as manyas within. The pasturesmay 

ence be measured by the eye. The land 
held by Mrs. 8. is two huudred and eighty- 
three acres, very nearly the whole of which is 
in pasture. Herseventy cows eat nothing but 
grass and hay. Modern methods of manage- 
ment have not reached this valley yet. It is 
the notion here that it must be extravagant 
work ploughing the ground for roots, because 
it would be necessary to employ husband- 
men ; so only eight acres of this farm are 
under the plough, while ninety-eight are 
mown for hay this year. Hedgerow timber 
is in full luxuriance here; because, as the 
people say, what would become of the cows 
without the shade? Stall-feeding is of course 
a thing yet unheard of; or, if heard of, 
dutadea as the sure and certain end of all 
fame founded on Cheshire cheese. In the 
dairy I found the old-fashioned leads, with 
the ancient spigot, or bung of wood and rag. 
No zine has as yet been propounded here, 
The manure yet awaits its fi exaltation. 
It lies neglected in the open air; and in the 
pastures gives a sad lumpy appearance to the 
grass, when one comes near enough to see 
the blemish. The manure in the stalls is 
sometimes spread over the pasture. Guano 
has been heard of and used; and the name 
of bone-dust is not.altogether strange. But, 
as to bestowing serious thought on the great 
subject of manure, the time for that has not 
arrived. Whenever it does, I am rather 
disposed to think that the Cheshire cheese 
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will be no worse, and the cows, the grass, | 
the widow, and her dairy-maidens very much | 
the better. 
By this time, my visit was quite long| 
enough. I had obtained leave to come at| 
seven in the morning to see the whole | 
process of cheese-making. The maidens, | 
of whom there are always three, and some- 
times four, rise at five o’clock. There is the| 
milking and the breakfast; and by seven 
they are ready to begin upon the cheese. 
The meal of milk of the evening before) 
was put into tubs, except what is wanted for | 
butter, and for domestic use. The tubs| 
which receive the milk for cheese are two; 
and there are two more to contain the whey 
of the preceding batch. When the evening’s | 
and morning’s meal were poured (mixed) | 
into the two tubs, there were about fifty gal- 
lons in each, the yield of sixty cows, ten of 
the seventy cows on the farm being dry, or 
calving at the time. 
There are two things to be put into this| 
deluge of milk, one for show, and the other 
forfuse. For show, a table-spoonful of ar-| 
notta is mixed in. The arnotta is a thick, | 
viscid, dark red substance, thicker than | 
treacle, and quite ‘as dark. Itis made from | 
the lining of the seed-pod, and from the 
ressed seeds of a South American and West | 
dian plant of the Bixa kind; and it is! 
used merely to colour the cheese. There 
cannot be too little of it put in, for its taste 


is nauseous to the last degree ; and its pro-| 


perties are purgative. There is a constant 
tendency among the cheese-makers to put in | 
roore and more, to make the cheese rich, as 
tuey say, which means merely highly-coloured. 
Mrs. 8., however, allows only one spoonful to 
a tub of fifty galions ; and that cannot well 
hurt anybody. 

The other substance put in is the rennet. 
Irish rennet is found to be the best. Some 
of the farmers in the cheese districts bargain | 
with the butchers, in selling their calves, to 
have the stomachs back again; but they 
must, for the most part, use them for their 
own cheese-making ; for the regular cheese 
dairies are provided with the stomachs of 
Trish calves, brought by travelling agents. 
Mrs. S. buys enough in the spring for the 
whole year. She keeps it in a basket on a 
shelf in the cheé@se-house, cuts off a few small 

ieces of the long-dead stomach (which looks 

alf-way between tripe and parchment) and 
soaks them in a pipkin with cold water for a| 
few minutes. Some people pour boiling 
water on them, and let it stand till cold ; but 
the cold water does quite as well, and causes 
no delay. There is some appearance of mys- 
tery in a cup fall of water, in which a bit of 
ealf’s stomach has been washed, turning fifty 
gallons of milk into curd ina quarter of an 
hour: and till lately it was a mystery what 
the gastric juice of all stomachs was com- 
posed of, and how it acted. Now the che- 
mists have ascertained what are the consti- | 
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tuents of this wonderful secretion, this juice 
which is in all stomachs, which has no effect 
on living creatures, but reduces all dead sub- 
stances that are swallowed into one uniform 
pulp, the best part of which goes to nourish 
the frame. But how it acts there is no 
knowing, any more than how any of the 
changes of the living frame are produced. 
There it is, in the stomach of the calf when 
killed; and the coats of the stomach are 
dried ; and, after many months, the juice is 
as good as ever for turning milk into curd, 
in Cheshire in the autumn, jusé as it did in 
the stomach of the living calf, down in 
County Kerry in spring. While the process 
is going on, a wooden bowl, with hot water, 
floats on the surface of the milk, and some 
people put into the tub a pint, or so, in sum- 
mer, and more in winter. 

The maids are not idle while the curd is 
setting. One stout wench draws several 
pailsful of buttermilk from a copper in one 
corner, for the pigs: and next, she sets about 
skimming the whey of yesterday. A thick 
cream has risen, and makes that great tub 
look exceedingly rich. She skims it, and de- 
posits the cream in an earthen jar, ready for 
the churn; and then she empties the whey 
by pailsful into what seems a great copper 
in another corner ; but, as the whey vanishes, 
it is clear the copper is a funnel. The whey 
runs off through a pipe to the piggery. She 
is a clever girl who does this. She wears a 
blue bib like a child’s, up to her collar-bones, 
and her gown is short, to a most sensible 
degree, as is that of the other dairy-maids, 
They do not go slopping and draggling about, 
as ladies do in London streets; but have 
their dress no lower than the ankle, and 
shoes thick enough to keep them out of the 
damp of the moist brick floor. This girl 
wants to tilt the tub when she gets near the 


‘bottom. She begs no help, but hoists her 


stout apron through one of the handles, and 
while she hoists it, kicks ‘a log of wood under 
the tub. When emptied, the tub is well 
scalded, and left to hold the evening’s milk, 
The head dairymaid is meantime looking 
to the cheeses made on Thursday, Wednesday, 
and Tuesday, to-day being Friday. In the 
two rooms now under observation there are 
six presses, more being in other parts of the 
premises. These presses look like any first 
stone that any prince is going to lay fora 
prblic building—a square mass which asevtids 
and descends by a screw. The two cheeses 
made on Tuesday are taken out and exa- 
mined. They are pressed into keelers—tubs 
made of substantial oak, lessening in size to 
suit the lessening bulk of the cheese as it 
dries. The cheese is now turned out of its 
keeler, and the damp binder which bandaged 
it is thrown aside. It is put into the keeler 
again, the other end up, and the part which 
does not go in (for the keeler holds only 
about two-thirds of it yet) is bound round 
with a broad strip of tin pierced with holes, 
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and called a fillet. This fillet is bandaged 
round the cheese with a linen binder about 
three inches broad; then a cloth is thrown 
over the top, and the whole is pushed under 
the block of the press, which is screwed down 
upon it, The Wednesday’s cheeses are bigger 
and moister, and some whey is still oozing 
from the holes of the fillet. The Thursday’s 
cheeses are very soft and yellow, and only 
beginning to have a rind. The whey runs 
out with a touch of your thumb. The maid 
reaches for a handful of long skewers from 
the shelf. She stabs the cheese through and 
through in all directions, and throws aside 
the cloth in which it was wrapped, and which 
is wringing wet. It is now wrapped in a 
dry cloth, put, the other end up, into its 
keeler, bound with a fillet like the others, 
but with the difference that half-a-dozen of 
the long skewers are stuck into the holes of 
the fillet, Then the binder goes on, the 
cloth is closed over the whole, and it is set 
aside—not under the press to-day, but witha 
weight upon it, a slate cover, which has a 
wooden handle to lift it by. These newer 
cheeses are more or less wet with whey : they 
are seamed and marked with the creases of 
the binders and cloths, and knobbed in a 
rather pretty way with buttons answering to 
the holes of the fillet. These marks are all 
to be ironed out, before the cheeses get quite 
dry, with a tailor’s goose, The goose stands 
on the stove in the middle of the room, beside 
the flat-irons used to smooth the cloths and 
binders. The ironing of cheeses strikes one 
as a curious sort of laundry business. 

Now for to-day’s cheeses. In a trice every- 
thing else is put away, the dressers wiped 
down, and the coast made clear for the great 
operation. I stand between fifty gallons of 
thick custard (to all appearance) on the one 
hand and fifty gallons on the other. A very 
long, blunt knife is handed to the widow, 
who this morning does the honours with her 
own hands. She scores the curd in all direc- 
tions, calls for a spoon, and invites me to 
taste the curd, It is very good indeed—to 
one who has as yet had no breakfast, though 
kindly invited to the widow’s well-spread 
table an hour ago. The breaker is next 
handed. The breaker is like a round gridiron, 
delicately made of thick wire, and fastened 
to the end of aslender broomstick. With a 
graceful and slow motion, Mrs. 8. plunges in 
the breaker, and works it gently up -and 
down, and hither and thither, searching 
every part of the great tub, that no lamp of 
curd may remain unbroken. When she turns 
—in ten minutes or so—to the second tub, 
the curd of the first all sinks to the bottom. 
Then comes the dairymaid, and fishes and 
rakes among the whey with a bowl till she 
brings the greater part of the curd to her 
side of the tub. Then she throws aside the 
towl; and, while she retains the mass with 


one arm, she-sweeps the whey with the other | afternoon. 
for all the curd that is yet abroad. There|that plan. 
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seems to be such a quantity that one can 
hardly believe that it all goes to make 
one cheese. Some of the cheeses, however, 
weigh one hundred weight, or even more, 
while those made in winter dwindle to sixty 
pounds or less. 

Two clean white baskets, like round wash- 
ing baskets, only slighter, are ready on the 
dresser. A cloth being put into one of these as 
a lining, the curd is heaped into it when the 
last morsel that can be caught is fished out. 
The basket is put into a tub to drain, and the 
whey is left where it is to send up cream for to- 
morrow’s skimming and churning. In two or 
three hours the curd will be dry enough for the 
final making into cheese, It is broken up by 
hand as fine as possible and salted. ‘The salt 
is worked in very thoroughly. Mrs. S. can 
only say she salts it to her taste. The head 
dairymaid thinks that she puts about two 
pounds of salt to the largest of their cheeses, 
The salting done, the cheese is fit for the 
treatment described in the case of the Thurs- 
day’s production; and it will come out to- 
morrow morning oezing whey through the 
holes of the fillet and wherever pressed ; and 
it will be stabbed and impaled with those 
long skewers like its predecessor of yester- 
day. Meantime, the main business of the 
day is done. If the girls are skilful and 
diligent, they can get everything out of the 
way before dinner, at half-past twelve. There 
is plenty of hot water in the kitchen copper, 
which holds one hundred. gallons. ‘he 
keelers are scoured, the utensils all scalded, 
the cloths. and binders washed, and every 
place wiped and swept and made tidy before 
dinner, There is no. reason why the girls 
should not sit down to their sewing, or their 
own employments of any sort, till the cows 
come home for the evening milking. Some 
awkward ones do not get through their work 
till four in the afternoon; but if they get 
tired it is nobody’s fault but their own. At 
nine everybody is off to bed. 

The worst thing about the employment is 
that it cannot stop on Sundays, except in 
establishments large enough to have a double 
set of apparatus, and great command of labour. 
A landowner in the district I am writing of, 
offered, some time since, a prize for the best 
cheese, deferred on account of Sunday ; and 
it is found that the milk may be set on 
Saturday night, and treated on Monday 
morning, without injury; and the servants 
do not complain of the Monday’s hard 
work, as the price of the free Sunday. But 
it is a serious matter that there must be 
duplicates of those huge tubs, and of every- 
thing else that is used, including double space 
to move about in, Remembering that the 
work may always be over soon after twelve 
at noon, I inquired whether the girls:could not 
set to it two bours earlier on Sundays, so as 
to be in time for church—taking rest in the 
But there is a strange obstacle to 
In Wales, and on the borders, 
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the ancient custom remains which, if I re- 
member right, used to be called bundling. 
The servants receive their lovers on Saturday 
nights, which is the sanctioned season for 
courtship. The master and family go to bed, 
and leave the key of the house with the 
maids, whoselovers come to sup, and stay much 
too late to admit of unusual early rising on 
Sundays. So, cheesemaking is continued as on 
other days, on all but the wealthiest farms. 

As for the cheeses which had been pressed 
enough, that is, for four days, they are stored 
in the cheese-room on the opposite side of the 
yard at the widow’s. She took the largest 
key I ever saw. The key of the Bastile, 
which hangs in Washington’s hall at Mount 
Vernon, in Virginia, is nothing to it ; and the 
keyhole of the cheese-room is in the very 
middle of the door. In fact, it is not a com- 
mon lock bolt that the key draws back, but a 
heavy bar, The apparatus is bar and lock in 
one. More presses appear along the wall of 
this great upstairs room. Cheeses stand on 
end as close as they can without touching. 
There is a stove in the middle, and a ther- 
mometer hangs opposite the presses. The 
cheeses, which are turned and wiped very 
frequently, may stand heresix months, though 
that seldom happens ; and the temperature of 
the room must be regulated in winter. The 
demand is constant ; and the only difference 
between good and bad times is that prices and 
profits are higher or lower. Every cheese 
is always sold. Factors come round and buy, 
chiefly to supply the Manchester and London 
markets. It is a capital business. From May 
to October, two cheeses per day, of near one 
hundredweight each, is a great creation of 
commodity. After October, the size of the 
cheeses begins to dwindle ; then the num- 
ber ; until the spring calving of the cows, 
and springing of the grass, bring round the 
season of plenty again. 

Much more cheese must and will be made 
yet. In Ireland there is next to none, though 
the Kerry hills are covered with herds of sin- 
gularly productive milch cows. Every ounce 
of cheese eaten in the west of Ireland comes 
from London. When the trade in cheese is 
made entirely free, it will be otherwise ; for 
in this case, as in others, what is called pro- 
tection is mere impediment to native in- 
dustry. There is an indomitable taste for 
cheese in our people ; and sooner or later it 
will throw off the incubus of all duty, and 
enlarge the demand, according to the usual 
principle and practice of free trade. The 
widow need not dread suchan event, either for 
herself or for her young son after her. She 
occupies a vantage ground by reason of the 

oodnessand high reputation of her cheese. 
t will not be superseded by any that can come 
in from abroad, or is made at home. It is 
pleasant to see so much prosperity surround- 
ing the widow, and in the shape, not of brick 


warehouses, or of iron safes at the bank—but 
| of green pastures, mighty haystacks, sleek 
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herds breathing fragrance, a little paradise of 
blushing fruits, and vats of yellow cream, 
May her shadow never be less ! 


CHIP. 


BRUTE SENSE. 

WuHeEn the tailor makes me a coat that 
fits under the armpits like knives, or the 
shoemaker contrives for me boots that dig 
like forks into the toes, I cannot help wish- 
ing that it were my lot to be clad without the 
aid of those artificers, like the lower animals. 
Why not? We have reason in our keep- 
ing, to be sure; but do not, on that score, 
hold up your chin too high over the ring of 
your white collar. I have seen better white 
bands about the neck of many a little bird 
that twitters in the hedge by the way-side. 
It is not reason that parts you from the 
beast most widely, so much as your hat. 
Many a dog has better head-lining than 
yours, but a head-covering like that which 
you clap on every day would look ridi- 
culous, even upona pig. I should like to know 
what furrier or paletot maker, with the clothes 
of beasts given him to cut up and fashion into 
clothes for men, can dress the world of fashion 
half as well as the animal itself is dressed, 
What Macintosh garment is so beautiful as 
the waterproof dress of the salmon or the 
duck? Brummel never wore a coat half as well- 
fitting as a dog’s. This coat fits without acrease, 
and always maintains its lustre by a principle 
of renovation contained in itself. It becomes 
thicker and heavier when its wearer is ex- 
posed to severe cold and needs the warmest 
wrappers, and it becomes, in hot climates, 
thin and very light. It maintains the tempera- 
ture of the body, and impedes the trans- 
mission either of heat or cold from without. 
It serves as a light mattress to the wearer 
that enables him to lie down comfortably on 
the bare ground, on stones, or upon the hardest 
floor, and to resist any ordinary amount of 
damp. ‘The same dress on a female wearer 
serves as a bed for her little ones to nestle 
upon. A whole bird of paradise, or part 
of the tail of an ostrich stuck upon a 
lady’s head does not impart to her dress 
the lightness and beauty of a complete 
set of plumage such as any bird, even a poor 
linnet in Seven Dials, has for everyday wear. 
Then how amazingly fit are the bird’s clothes 
for the bird’s occupation! The direction of 
every feather is calculated in birds of swift 
passage to assist and expedite their flight; 
and, in birds that fly stealthily by night, to 
make their movements noiseless. 

“But I am sure my eyes are better than a 
sparrow’s!” Are you quite sure, young lady 
—who would be proud to have your eyes 
likened to those of the gazelle—that your eyes 
are as good even as a vulture’s? Some 
hunters in Bengal killed a large wild boar, 
and left it outside their tent. An hour after- 
wards, the sky was blue and cloudless, only a 
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minute speck in one quarter fixed their atten- 
tion. It became larger, and proved to be a vul- 
ture flying in a straight line out of the far | 
heavens towards their wild boar. In less than 
an hour seventy vultures had thus flown in 
straight lines from all quarters of the sky. 
Again,—Aleppo is so placed that it may be) 
seen from a great distance, Stand after din- 
ner on the terrace roof of a house at Aleppo, 
and make gestures with your hand, as if you 
were scattering crumbs. Flocks of birds will 
dart to your feet out of a sky in which, just 
before, perhaps not one was visible. From 
the upper regions of the air they keep a 
look-out on the flesh-pots of the Syrians. 
The bird that is so far-sighted is near-sighted 
too ; it discriminates morsels, and sees accu- 
rately what it should pick up, between its 
eyes and the point of its beak; for it must 
adjust its eye, and does so readily, even to 
that short distance. The bird too has a sur- 
prising quickness of sight. When flying at 
the pace of an express train under shelter of 
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Yezidis were, for the first time, included in the 
Turkish military conscription, Until then; 
they had never been made nizam, or disciplined 
soldiers, on the ground of their religion and 
peculiar observances. For instance, the 
Yezid is forbidden by his ecclesiastical laws’: 
to wear blue; and blue makes part of the 
Turkish uniform, The Yezid is polluted if he 
bathes with a Mussulman, and the Turkish’! 
soldiers are obliged to bathe weekly, in a body. 
Many articles of food served out to the’ 
| Turkish army are unlawful to the Yezid ; and! 
various other differences preserved them from 
military service, until, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, they and other out-lying sects, 
| were placed on an equality of hardship with 
theorthodox. The Yezidis resisted being forced 
into the army. The virtue that lay in long 
white shirts buttoned to the throat, in white 
| cloaks, white trousers, and black turbans ; the 
sin of blue shirts and open throats, and the ter- 
rible Fez cap; were of far greater consequence 
than obedience to authority, or the sharing 





a forest, it will steer its way among the 
boughs, and never once suffer collision, after 
our express-train fashion. So quick-sighted, 
short-sighted, and far-sighted are birds.* 
Now, I have observed you when among un- 
feathered songsters at the Opera, looking 
from your box at Signor Lablache—who is 
not the smallest crumb in nature—through a 
powerful pair of glasses to the aid of your 
eyes. Properly to admire your lovely face, 
I have myself used a little telescope when 
you shone as a star from the grand tier. 

You will rely then upon your ears, your 
power of enjoying music; but that power does 
not reside in your ears. It belongs to your 
spiritual nature, to your intellectual and 
moral part, wherein alone you are above the 
birds, and beasts, and fishes. Take away 
those, and you will find yourself possessed of 
inferior senses and inferior physical powers. 
Whoever among us is less than man is less 
than beast. The broken vase does not 
become a jug, but something more useless 
and worthless ; and it is most unjust to the 
lower animals to say of a man with his brains 
and heart chipped off, that he has sunk down 
to the level of a brute, 
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A arm title enough, and appropriate to 
many not formally ranked under its heading ; 
but in the present instance meaning nothing 
more formidable than the Yezidis of Meso- 
potamia, the worshippers of the Melek Taous, 
or Brazen Peacock ; a peaceful, and, of late, 
much persecuted sect of Mohammedans, 
whose name seems to be the only diabolical 
thing about them. Their sufferings arose 
from a matter of conscientiousness against 
citizenship, and began in this wise :— 

In eighteen hundred and forty-seven, the 


* See Number 231 of Household Words, page 31. 


of national burdens. The poor devil-wor- 
shipper remained true to his faith, if rebel- 
lious to his sovereign; but the Turkish re- 
cruiting officers carried off or slew the unfor- 
tunate zealots, with whose zeal they did not 
sympathise. In the midst of the oppression and 
tyranny that fell upon them—men and women 
tortured, young girls carried off to the Moslem 
harems, and children sold into bondage— 
Cawal Yusuf, the head of their preachers, was 
chosen, with others, as a deputation to Con- 
stantinople; and, chiefly through the British 
ambassador’s intercession, procured a fir- 
man, which secured the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of all Yezid religious peculiarities 
whatsoever. Cawal Yusuf and his party 
rode back to their mountain home with these 
glad tidings ; passing through a country, so 
beautiful that it might have been the ancient 
Eden, till they came to the Yezid village of 
Hamki, where the preacher was received asa 
saint risen from the dead. Men, women, 
and children pressed round him, kissing his 
hands and face with-tears of joy, and all 
blessing and praising him—man of God that 
he was among them! 

This simple-hearted, gentle-judging, Cawal 
Yusuf was a very different kind of man to 
Sheikh Jindi, their peeshamaz, or prayer- 
leader—an Eastern John Knox—a tall, grave, 
and stern man, never seen to smile—to whom 
indeed a jest would have been profanity, and 
laughter sinful. His eyes burnt like fire 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows, and his 
face, brown in tint, was sternly regular in 
outline. In all manner and appearance he 
was the very man most fitted to be the 
prayer-leader to a sect of devil-worshippers, 
had that sect been what the name implies— 
defiant of good, instead of timidly propitious 
of evil. Yet the Yezidis loved this man ; for 
they are exceedingly affectionate to their 
chiefs and teachers, and Cawal Yusuf and 
Sheikh Jinda were both almost sacred to 
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them., How affectionate they are, the follow- | stifling heat, On the third day, the bridegroom 
ing anecdote will show. In a foray made by | is sought for early in the morning, and led 
Keritli Oglie Mohammed Pasha against |from honse to house to receive the presents 
them, he seized, as he believed, Sheikh Nasr,|of his friends. Then, placed in a circle of 
the Yezid high-priest. But Nasr escaped, | dancers, the guests and bystanders wet small 
and his second in spiritual command took his} coins and stick them on his forehead as they 

lace—the substitution undiscovered by the pass. The money is caught in a handker- 

urks. This brave fellow bore patiently his| chief, which two of his groomsmen hold 
tortures and imprisonment; and was at) under his chin. And thus ends the bride’s 
length bought off by Mr. Rassam, who ad- purgatory of darkness and suffocation ; and 
vanced a considerable sum of money, which | the guests disperse to their own homes, the 
the inhabitants of a certain district were to|songs all sung, the masheals all burnt out ; 
refund out of the produce of their fields. Not | and the money all spent. 
many English congregations would so mulct | The Yezid girls dress with great elegance ; 
themselves, and not many bishops’ chaplains | generally in a white shirt and drawers, over 
would sacrifice their own life and liberty to the | which they wear coloured zabouns, or long 
release or salvation of their clerical superiors. | silk dresses, open in the front and confined 
Yet the Mohammedans hold the Yezidis as| round the waist with a girdle, embroidered, 
worse than all other infidels, because they are so. to speak, with silver pins. Over this a 
not “masters of a book,” as the Jews, Chris- | kind of apron, of grey or yellow check, is tied 
tians, Hindoos, and even the Chinese. Their | to one shoulder, and falls in front of the gay 
oaths are disbelieved, for, without a Book,|silk robe. They wear flowers in their hair ; 
who can have a right ideaof truth? And,as|and black turbans, wreathed with a single 
the “ extinguishers of lights,” they are said to| sprig of myrtle, or skull-caps, covered with 
hold midnight orgies of unparalleled excess, | gold and silver money; and strings of coins, 
Yet we have seen that, even without that re-| and beads, and old Assyrian relics round their 
ligions necessity, the poor Yezid knows a little throats. The married women wear only 
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of morality and self-sacrifice, nevertheless. 
In this journey homeward, Cawal Yusuf 
was joived by our enterprising countryman, 


Mr, ‘Layard; who seems to have been re-| 


ceived with equal honours to the preacher 
himself. Among other marks of attention, | 
they wished him to stand godfather toa child | 
born the night of his arrival in the harem of 
the young chief, Hassein Bey. Mr. Layard, | 
not quite relishing the notion of being god-| 
father to a devil-worshipping baby, com-) 
promised the matter, and gave him his name 
without standing sponsor for his ereed. This | 
young Hassein Bey—one of the handsomest | 
youths to be seen in a iong summer’s day—is 
a very ideal of an Eastern chief, in his way as | 
fascinating as Sathem the Bedouin, His) 
mother had preserved him among the moun- 
tains, after the slaughter of his father by the | 
Koords. He, Hassein Bey, or the chief, and | 
the priests, never shave, nor marry out of! 
their own order. 

By the way, a Yezidi marriage is no 
trifling matter: at least for the unhappy 
bride, who, half-smothered, beneath a thick 
veil that envelopes, her from head to, foot, is | 


kept behind a dark curtain for. three long | 


mortal days, In the eourt-yard below are 
dancers, story-tellers, musicians, men playing 
at their games, women shouting the tahlehl 
and clapping their hands; the bright sunshine 
over all in, the day, andat night the masheals 
—large bundles of flaming rags, saturated 
with bitumen, crammed into iron baskets 
raised on long poles—casting floods of rich red 
light on the scene, Arabs, stripped to the 
waist, shout their war-cries ; girls in gay silk 
robes, and matrons.all in white, add their 
share to the excitement ; but the veiled bride 
must sit out her three days.in darkness and in 


white ; their heads and necks covered with 
erie kerchiefs. The, girls keep their necks 
are. 

From marriage to death, though a long, is 
a natural step; only there is not so much 
excitement at the last as at the first. When 
a Yezid dies, his wife comes out to meet the 
mourners, surrounded by her female friends, 
and carrying the sword or shield of her hus- 
band in one hand, and in the other long locks 
of her own hair. Her head is smeared with 
clay, and dust is thrown upon it, just as was 
done in old Egypt and Assyria many thousand 
years ago. The corpse is washed in running 
water, and buried in the presence of a cawal, 
or priest—the face turned to the north star: 
for there are strange snatches of an extinct 
faith in this peculiar sect; and mystic reve- 
rences betray a far-off time, when worship 
for the heavenly bodies and for fire formed 
the religion of the then wisest of the 
world, 

As Yusuf and his party, bearing the impe- 
rial firman, passed from village to village, 
their way became like a triumphal procession. 
Youths dressed in their gayest robes, all with 
flowers or leaves in their turbans ; fakirs, in 
dark coarse dresses and red and black tur- 
bans—one with a chain round his neck, in 
token that he had renounced the world and 
all its pomps and vanities ; women and chil- 
dren carrying green boughs, and holding jars 
of fresh water and bowls of sour milk; a 
bishop and priests; a chief, armed to 
the teeth, and wearing a figured Indian 
silk robe, with a cloak of precious far—his 
Arab mare beautifully decorated ; a Persian 
dervish, clothed in the fawn-coloured gazelle 
‘skin, and wearing a conical red cap edged 
with fur, and braided black with sentences 
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from the Koran, or invocations to his patron 
Ali; horsemen galloping to and fro ; footmen 
discharging their firearms—musicians ; and 
women shouting their peculiar cry ;—these 
were the accompaniments that surrounded 
the Preacher and the Frank as they jour- 
neyed through the villages and __ settle- 
ments. 

Christians are scattered about among the 
devil-worshipping congregations, in perfect 
harmony with each other, as fellow-sufferers 
for the cause of religion. The Christian 
bishops do not live ina very bishoplike style, 
One old man and his two priests were found 
in a low, damp, dirty room, with its one soli- 
tary window plastered up with oiled paper ; a 
carpet, in shreds and rags, lay on the rotten 
floor for the bed ; sandy bread, coarse and 
| hard, sour curds, mangy meat, and beans, 
were the jubilee diet—and not too much even 
then !—and an old woman, like the hag of a 
fairy tale, was the complement of the prelatic 
establishment. Here was primitive poverty 
with a vengeance, if not primitive purity— 
the social simplicity, if not the religious 
subtlety, of the early Christians. Yet, with 
all its poverty, our Armenian establishment 
may not be unfavourably contrasted with the 
splendour of more civilised episcopates, where, 
perhaps, the glare of the world has some- 
times put out the light of the Gospel. 

One day the party came upon a group of 


girls, and an old Kurd, baking bread at the} 


entrance of a village. The travellers were 
hungry, and thought they might break their 
fast tolerably well here, and better than with 
the fiery raki, the glass of spirits everywhere 
presented. “ Have you any bread?” they 
asked. “ No, by the Prophet !”—* Any butter- 
milk?” “ No, by my faith !"—* Any fruit ?” 
“No, by Allah!”—the trees were laden 
down with fruit of the most delicious 
kind. The old man then ‘took up the 
queries. “ Whence do youcome?” “ From 
afar."—“What is your business?” “ What 
God commands,”—“ Whither are you going ?” 
“ As God wills.” With which answer the 
Kurd was perfectly satisfied; and so gave 
them a bowl of curds, a basket filled up 
with the finest fruit, and fresh baked 
bread. 

At one of the villages a good story was told. 
The Pasha went to Baasheikhah. On the 
morning after his arrival the Pasha angrily 
complained that the braying of the donkeys 
in the village had disturbed his night’s rest. 
The donkeys were incontinently banished. 
The next morning the Pasha complained yet 
more angrily of the crowing of cocks. The 
cocks were slaughtered by the troops. Some 
hope now of a good night’s rest. But the 
third morning the Pasha swore many a round 
oath against the infant population of Baa- 
sheikhah ; and to prevent their cries from 
again piercing the pashalic ears, the children 


and their mothers were locked up in cellars, 
But the fourth morning was dedicated to the 
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sparrows. The sparrows had chirped and 
kept the Pasha awake ; so the sparrows were 
shot and the Pasha was soothed. The fifth 
| morning was terrible. Death to the flies! 
| for they had buzzed about the Pasha’s nose. 
| Then the Kiayah, who, as chief of the village, 
had carried out the governor’s commands, 
touching the beasts, birds, and babies, now 
threw himself at the Pasha’s feet. “ Your 
highness,” he said, “has seen that all the 
animals here—praise be to Gud !—obey our 
lord the sultan; the infidel flies alone are re- 
bellious. Iam a man of low degree and small 
power, and can do rothing against them ; it 
now behoves a great vizir like your highness 
to enforce the commands of our lord and 
master.” The Pasha relished the joke, for- 
gave the flies, and left the village. Which 
was just what all the inhabitants of Baashiek- 
hah wished. 

The Yezidi religion is not so dreadful in 
substance as it is in title. Their Melek 
Taous—the Brazen Peacock is the sym- 
bol of the Evil Principle, which the Ye- 
zidis seek rather to propitiate than honour 
with a special worship. King peacock is 
the rude image of a bird on the top of a brass 
or copper stand, somewhat like a candlestick. 
It is rather more like a Hindoo or Persian idol 
than a cock or peacock ; but it serves as an 
emblem as well as anything else. They say 
that the Melek Taous has never fallen into 
the hands of the Mussulmans, and that it is 
protected by a special providence, which has 
preserved it to its votaries in spite of all the 
dangers to which it has been exposed. If 
this glory of his faith were to depart, the 
poor Veaid would feel himself, in worse plight 
than if obliged to wear a blue shirt, or to 
eat a Turkish mess. The symbolic presence 
of Satan withdrawn, what further hope could 
there be of his protection and goodwill ?—and 
his protection and goodwill are grave matters 
to the Yezidis. They believe that the Devil 
was, and is still, the chief of the angels ; but 
that he is now suffering punishment for his 
rebellion to the Eternal will. Yet he will be 
restored to his former honours in the end, 
and then he will reward, as now he has power 
totorment. He must therefore be conciliated, 
they say, that hereafter he may remember 
those who paid him honour, and did not turn 
their faces away from him in the day of his 
disgrace. There is something touching in 
this, and of kindness to the fallen,;.almost 
equal in simplicity to the Scottish preacher's 
prayer for the “ puir de’il,” when he prayed 
—“ but, gude Lord, dinna let him fa’ in!” 
when held over the bottomless. pit for an 
eternity of punishment. 

The Kurds have been sad enemies to the 
peaceful devil-worshippers. The Kurds are 
rich; their tents are large and luxurious, 
divided into many compartments by means 
of cane or reeds prettily worked, bound 
together with different coloured threads, and 
covered with gay carpets. The Kurdish 
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carpets are the most celebrated in Turkey. 
Their clothes are heavily embroidered with 
gold and silver—the colours generaly deep | 
red, and bright yellow, and black, in stsipes | 
they tinge their eyelids with kohl, and live | 
well and luxuriously. The girls of the Malli 
tribe are considered the most beautiful of the 
Kurdish women, and are greatly sought after 
—a hundred pounds, or twenty purses, being 
often given for them. They are tattooed by 
Arab women, who wander from tent to tent 
for that purpose, and who work with gun- 
powder and indigo. The operation is per- 
formed at the age of six or seven, and an 
elaborate pattern gains perhaps an extra 
purse in the matrimonial market. The women 
show their faces, and eat with the men. Well, 
these Kurds have been mortal enemies of the | 
Yezidis ; have razed more valleys, slain more 
men, and captured more women, than even | 
the Turks themselves, and are dreaded and | 
hated in consequence. Because of the oppres- 
sions committed and the dangers in which 
the Yezidis had lived, their great festival— 
the pilgrimage to the tomb of Sheikh Adi— 
had been greatly neglected of late years ; but, 
in the year when Layard was with them, it 
was exceedingly well-attended. To this pil- 
grimage the tribes all flocked. The clean 
white houses of the Yezidi valleys—many 
standing in their own little gardens, with a 
stream of running water passing through— 
emptied themselves of their inmates; all 
pressing onward to the valley of the tomb of| 
the Sheikh Adi. Every person bathed and 
put on clean clothes before entering the 
valley—the men washing in one part of the 
stream and the women in another—but, un- 
conscious of evil, bathing in the midst of the 
tribe. 

As soon as the pilgrims saw the sacred 
tomb, each mani fired his matchlock and set 
up his war-cry ; the women clapped their 
hands and shouted too ; the children mingled 
their shrill voices in the cries, Almost 
every one was clothed in white, aud wore 
flowers and leaves in their hair or turbans.: 
The beauty of the women, the varied dresses 
and countenances of the different tribes as 
they wound down the sacred valley, the gaiety of 
the _ and the softness of the scenery, 
made up a prospect perhaps unrivalled in 





the whole world—all was so gay, and bright, 


and innocent. The child-like enthusiasm of 
the pilgrims was equalled only by their 
child-like innocence and gaiety, and it was 
well worth the journey from Mosul to wit- 
ness only their delight. Sheep were slain 
and distributed to the poor; members of a 
herd of white oxen penned near the temple 
shared the same fate; bread was baked, 
dried figs and raisins strung in grotesque 
figures, fresh fruit and sour curds formed the 
food of most; and then night drooped over 
the valley, teeming with its mighty congre- 
— of near five thousand souls. As the 

kness deepened, torches and firés were 
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lighted, men and women wandered into the 
forest, carrying lighted masheals in their 
hands ; the red light tossed high about, and 
every now and then was lost among the trees, 
then gliramering out through the leaves and 
across the black branches, producing a magi- 
cal effect ; lamps hung round the white walls 
of the temple, the priests and elders sitting in 
the full blaze, with the women of their own 
order, grouped about ; the voices of men and 
women came up, soft and sweet, from the 
valley, and laughter and happy childish joy 
mingled with hen ; when suddenly all was 
still—and then a chant, wild, solemn, and 
majestic, swelled on the air, and soft tones of 
the flutes and the clash of symbols and of the 
tambourines blending with the voices. This 
song, sweet and low, like a cathedral chant, 
continued for about an hour, and then gradu- 
ally changed into a lively air, the musical 
instruments louder and quicker as the har- 
mony became merrier and the voices swifter, 
All soon grew into a mere Babel of sounds, 
The tambourines rung quick and hard, the 
clash of the symbols, and the wild pourings 
forth of the flutes, increased both in measure 
and in energy; the musicians gave way to 
an excitement that was almost madness ; 
they flung their instruments frantically in 
the air, and shrieked, rather than sung, 
and writhed, and strained, and threw them- 
selves into all strange, mad contortions, until 
both players and singers fell exhausted to 
the ground. And then a yell, that seemed to 
pierce the very heaven above, from every tree, 
and stone, and grassy plot, and from the 
banks of the rippling stream—a fearful shriek 
that burst like the scream of tortured spirits 
let loose ; and then a silence, dumb as death, 
came upon them all; and then the cheerful 
voices of men and women chatting merrily 
beneath the trees, or in the woods, or on the 
lawns, lasting until the morning. In the 
morning the pilgrims slept until the noonday ; 
and, in the evening again, when about seven 
thousand pilgrims were then assembled, the 
solemn chant falling gradually into the rapid 
melody, and melody becoming temporary 
madness, was again renewed. But emphatic 
testimony is borne to the fact that, though 
roused to the state of wild excitement, not 
an act, or word, or gesture, was attempted, 
that the most scrupulous purist could have 
condemned, Yet, from this ceremony in the 
pilgrimage to the sacred valley, the Yezidis 

ave been called the Extinguishers of Lights, 
and are believed to enact a scene of profanity 
and vice equalled only by the traditions of 
extinct orgies. 

Devil-worshippers as they are, the poor 
Yezidis are not to be despised. They are no 
worse than their neighbours, except in 
their given name. Ah! not only with the 
Yezidis, but with all men, perfect knowledge 
would cast out hatred, and condemnation 
would die if understanding and sympathy 
were born in the hearts of men. Not even a 
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Devil-worshipper is to be hated; and did 
not Saint Augustine pray daily for the ulti- 
mate salvation of the devil himself ? 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


Au, yet, though all the world forsake, 
Though fortune clip my wings, 
I will not cramp my heart, nor take 
Half-views of men and things. 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 
There must be stormy weather ; 
But for some true result of good 
All parties work together. 
TENNYSON, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

“EpitH!” said Margaret, gently, “Edith!” 

But, as Margaret half suspected, Edith had 
fallen asleep. She lay curled up on the sofa 
in the back drawing-room in Harley Street, 
looking very lovely in her white muslin and 
blue ribbons. If Titania had ever been 
dressed in white muslin and blue ribbons, and 
fallen asleep on a crimson damask sofa in a 
back drawing-room, Edith might have been 
taken for her. Margaret was struck afresh 
by her cousin’s beauty. They had grown u 
together from childhood, and all along Edit 
had been remarked upon by every one, except 
Margaret, for her prettiness ; but Margaret 
had never thought about it until the last few 
days, when the prospect of soon losing her 
companion seemed to give force to ever 
sweet quality and charm which Edit 
possessed, They had been talking about 
wedding-dresses, and wedding ceremonies; and 
Captain Lennox, and what he had told Edith 
about her future life at Corfu, where his 
regiment was stationed ; and the difficulty of 
keeping a piano in good tune (a difficulty 
which ‘bdith seemed to consider as one of the 
most formidable that could befall her in her 
married life), and what gowns she should 
want in the visits to Scotland, which would 
immediately succeed her marriage; but the 
whispered tone had latterly become more 
drowsy ; and Margaret, after a pause of afew 
minutes, found, as she fancied, that, in spite 
of the buzz in the next room, Edith had 
rolled herself into a soft ball of muslin and 
ribbon and silken curls, and gone off into a 
peaceful little after-dinner nap. 

Margaret had been on the point of telling 
her cousin of some of the plans and visions 
which she entertained as to her future life in 
the country parsonage, where her father and 
mother lived ; and where her bright holidays 
had always been passed, though for the last 
ten years her aunt Shaw’s house had been 
considered as her home, But in default of a 
listener, she had to brood over the change in 
her life silently as heretofore. It was a happy 
brooding, although tinged with regret at being 
separated for an indefinite time from her 
gentle aunt and dear cousin. As she thought 
of the delight of filling the important post of 
only daughter in Helstone parsonage, pieces 
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of the conversation out of the next room came 
upon her ears. Her aunt Shaw was talking 
to the five or six ladies who had been dining 
there, and whose husbai.ds were still in the 
dining-room. They were the familiar ac- 
quaintances of the house ; neighbours whom 
Mrs, Shaw called friends, because she ha 
pened to dine with them more frequently 
than with any other people, and because if 
she or Edith wanted anything from them, or 
they from her, they did not scruple to make a 
call at each other’s houses before luncheon. 
These ladies and their husbands were invited 
in their capacity of friends to eat a farewell 
dinner in honour of Edith’s approaching mar- 
riage. Edith had rather objected to this 
arrangement, for Captain Lennox was ex- 
pected to arrive by a late train this very 
a! but, although she was a spoilt 
child, she was too careless and idle to have a 
very strong will of her own, and gave way 
when she found that her mother had abso- 
lutely ordered those extra delicacies of the 
season which are always supposed to be- 
efficacious against tspalienate grief at fare- 
well dinners. She contented herself by lean- 
ing back in her chair, merely playing with 
the food on her plate, and looking grave and 
absent ; while all around her were enjoying 
the mots of Mr. Grey, the gentleman who 
always took the bottom of the table at Mrs: 
Shaw’s dinner parties, and asked Edith to 
ive them some music in the drawing-room. 
r. Grey was particularly agreeable over this 
farewell dinner, and the gentlemen staid 
down stairs longer than usual. It was very 
well they did—to judge from the fragments 
of conversation which Margaret overheard. 
“I suffered too much myself; not that I 
was not extremely happy with the poor dear 
General,—but still disparity of age is a draw- 
back ; one that I was resolved Edith should 
not have to encounter. Of course, without 
any maternal partiality, I foresaw that the 
dear child was likely to marry early ; indeed, 
I had often said that I was sure she would be 
married before she was nineteen. I had quite 
a prophetic feeling when Captain Lennox ”— 
and here the voice —— into a whisper, 
but Margaret could easily supply the blank. 
The course of true love in Edith’s case had 
run remarkably smooth. Mrs. Shaw had 
given way to the presentiment, as she ex- 
pressed it; and had rather urged on the 
marriage, although it was below the expecta- 
tions which many of Edith’s acquaintances 
had formed for her, a young and pretty 
heiress, But Mrs. Shaw said that her only 
child should marry for love,—and sighed 
emphatically, as if love had not been her 
motive for marrying the General. Mrs. 
Shaw enjoyed the romance of the present 
engagement rather more than her daughter, 
Not but that Edith was very thoroughly and 
pees in love; still she would certainly 
ave preferred a good house in Belgravia, to 


all the picturesqueness of the life which 
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Captain Lennox described at Corfu. The 
very parts which made Margaret glow as she 
listened, Edith pretended to shiver and 
shudder at ; partly fur the pleasure she had in 
being coaxed out of her dislike by her fond 
lover, and partly because anything of a gipsy 
or make-shift life was really distasteful to 
her. Yet hadany one come witha fine house | 
and a fine estate, and a title to boot, Edith | 
would still have clung to. Captain Lennox) 
while the temptation lasted; when it was| 
over, it is possible she might have had little | 
qualms of ill-concealed regret that Captain 
Lennox could not have united in his person 
everything that was desirable. In this she| 
was but her mother’s child; who, after 
deliberately marrying General Shaw with no | 
warmer feeling than respect for his character | 
and establishment, was constantly, though 
quietly, bemoaning her hard lot in being 
united to one whom she could not love, 

“TI have spared no expense in her trous-| 
seau,” were the next words Margaret heard, | 
“She has all the beautiful Indian shawls and | 
scarfs the General gave to me, but which I) 
shall never wear again.” 

“ She isa lucky girl,” replied another voice, 
which Margaret knew to be that of Mrs. 
Gibson, a lady who was taking a double 
interest in the conversation, from the fact of 
one of her daughters having been married 
within the last few weeks. “Helen had set 
her heart upon an Indian shawl, but really | 
when I found what an extravagant price was 
asked, I was obliged to refuse her. She will 
be quite envious when she hears of Edith 
having Indian shawls, What kind are they? 
Delhi ? with the lovely little borders ?” 

Margaret heard her aunt’s voice again, but 
this time it was as if she had raised herself up) 
from her half-recumbent position, and were! 
looking into the more dimly lighted back) 
drawing-room, “ Edith! Edith !” cried she ;) 
and then she sank back as if wearied by the| 
exertion. Margaret stepped forward. 





“Edith is asleep, Aunt Shaw. Is it any- 
thing I.can do ?” 

All the ladies said “Poor child!” on re- 
ceiving this distressing intelligence about 
Edith; and the minute lap-dog in Mrs. 
Shaw’s arms began to bark, as if excited by 
the burst of pity. 

“Hush, Tiny ! yownaughty little girl! you 
will waken your mistress. It was only to ask 
Edith if she wuld tell Newton to bring 
down her shawls: perhaps you would go, 
Margaret dear ?” 

Margaret went up into the old nursery at 
the very top of the house, where Newton was 
busy getting up some laces which weré re- 
quired for the wedding. While Newfon went 
(not without a muttered grumbling) to undo 
the shawls, which had already been exhibited 
four or five times that day, Margaret looked 
round upon the nursery ; the first room in 
that house with which she had become fami- 
liar nine years ago, when she was brought, 
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all untamed from: the forest, to share the 
home, the play, and the lessons of her cousin 
Edith. She remembered the dark, dim look 
of the London nursery, presided over by an 
austere and ceremonious nurse, who was ter- 
ribly particular about clean hands and torn 
frocks. She recollected the first tea up 
there—separate from her father and aurt, 
who were dining somewhere down below an 
infinite depth of stairs; for unless she were 
up in the sky (the child thought), they must 
be deep down in the bowels of the earth. 
At home—before she came to live in Harley 
Street—her mother’s dressing-room had been 
her nursery ; and, as they kept early hours 
in thecountry parsonage, Margaret had 
always had her meals with her father and 
mother. Oh! well did the t:ll, stately girl 
of eighteen remember the tears shed with 


\such wild passion of grief by the little girl 


of nine, as she hid her face under the bed- 
clothes, in that first night ; and how she was 
bidden not to cry by the nurse, because it 
would disturb Miss Edith ; and how she had 
eried as bitterly, but more: quietly, till her 


| newly-seen. grand pretty aunt had.come softly 


upstairs with Mr. Hale to show him_his little 
sleeping daughter. Then the little Margaret 
had hushed her sobs, and tried to lie quiet as 
if asleep, for fear of making her father un- 


happy by her grief, which she dared not ex- 


press before her aunt, and which she rather 
thought it was wrong to feel at all after the 
long hoping, and planning, and contriving 
they had gone through at home, before her 
wardrobe could be arranged so as to suit her 
grander circumstances, and before: papa could 


| leave his parish to. come up to London, even 


for a few days. 

Now she had got to love the old nursery, 
though it was but a dismantled place ; and she 
looked all round, with a kind of cat-like re- 
gret, at the idea of leaving it for ever in three 
days. 

“Ah Newton!” said she, “I think we 
shall all be sorry to leave this dear old 
room.” 

“Indeed, miss, I shan’t, for one. 


My eyes 
are not so good as they were, and the light 
here is so bad that I can’t see to mend laces 
except just at the window, where there’s 


always a shocking draught—enough to give 
one one’s death of cold.” 

“Well, I dare say you will have both good 
light and plenty of warmth at Naples. You 
must keep as much of your darning as you 
can till then. Thank you, Newton, I can 
take them down—you’re busy.” 

So Margaret went down laden with shawls, 
and snuffing up their spicy Eastern smell. 
Her aunt asked her to stand as a sort of lay 
figure on which to display them, as Edith 
was still asleep. Noone thought about it; but 
Margaret’s tall, finely-made figure, in the black 
silk dress which she was wearing as mourning 
for some distant relative of her father’s, set 
off the long beautiful folds of the gorgeous 
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shawls that would have half-smothered | 


Edith. Margaret stood right under the, 
chandelier, quite silent and passive, while her 
aunt. adjusted the draperies. Occasionally, 
| as she was turned round, she caught a 
glimpse of herself in the mirror over| 
the chimney-piece, and smiled at her own 
appearance there—the familiar features 
in the unusual garb of a princess. She 
touched the shawls gently as they hung 
around her, and took a pleasure in their soft | 
feel and their brilliant colours, and rather | 
liked to be dressed in such splendour—en- | 
joying it much as a child would do, with a| 
quiet pleased smile on her lips. Just then | 
the door opened, and Mr. Henry Lennox was | 
suddenly announced. Some of the ladies| 
started back, as if half-ashamed of their 
feminine interest in dress, Mrs, Shaw held 
out her hand to the new-comer ; Margaret 
stood perfectly still, thinking she might be yet | 
| wanted as a sort of block for the shawls; but 
looking at Mr. Lennox with a bright, amused 
face, as if sure of his sympathy in her sense 
| of the ludicrousness at being thus surprised. 
Her aunt wasso much absorbed in asking 
Mr. Henry Lennox—who had not been able to 
come to dinner—all sorts of questionsabout his 
brother the bridegroom, his sister the brides- 
maid (coming with the Captain from Scot- 
land for the. occasion), and various other! 
members of the Lennox. family, that Mar- 
garet saw that she was no more wanted as| 
shawl-bearer, and devoted herself to the 
amusement of the other visitors, whom 
her aunt had for the moment forgotten. 
Almost immediately, Edith eame in from 
the back drawing-room, winking and 
blinking her eyes at the stronger light, 
shaking back her slightly-ruffled curls, 
and altogether looking like the Sleeping 
Beauty just startled from her dreams. Even 
in her slumber she had instinctively felt that 
a Lennox was worth rousing herself fur ; and 
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she had a multitude of questions to ask about 
dear Janet, the future, unseen sister-in-law, 
for whom she professed so much affection, that 
if Margaret had not been very proud 
she might have almost felt jealous of 
the mushroom rival. As Margaret sank 
rather more into the background on her 
aunt’s joining the conversation, she saw 
Henry Lennox directing his looks towards a 
vacant seat near her ; and she knew perfectly 
well that as soon as Edith released him 
from her questioning, he would take posses- 
sion of that chair. She had not been quite 
sure, from her aunt’s rather confused account 
of his engagements, whether he would come 
that night; it was almost a surprise to see 
him; and now she was sure of a pleasant 
evening. He liked and disliked pretty nearly 
the same things that she did. Margaret's 
face was lightened up into an honest, open 
brightness, By-and-by he came. She re- 
ceived him with a smile which had not a 
tinge of shyness or self-consciousness in it, 
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“Well, I suppose you are all in the depths 
of business—ladies’ business, I mean, Very 
different to. my business, which is real true 
law business. Playing with shawls is very 
different work to drawing up settlements.” 

“ Ah, I knew how you would be amused to 
find us all so occupied in admiring finery. But 
really Indian shawls are very perfect things 
of their kind.” 

“T have no doubt they are. Their prices 
are very perfect, too. Nothing wanting.” 

The gentlemen came dropping in one by 
one, and the buzz and noise deepened in tone, 

“This is your last dinner-party, is it not ? 
There are no more before Thursday? ” 

“No. I think after this evening we shall 
feel at rest, which I am'sure I have not done 
for many weeks; at least, that kind of rest 
when the hands have nothing more to do, and 
all the arrangements are complete for an 
event which must occupy one’s head and 
heart. I shall be glad to have time to think, 
and I am sure Edith will.” 

“Tam not so sure about her; but I can 
fancy that you will. Whenever I have seen 
you lately, you have been carried away by a 
whirlwind of some other person’s making.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, rather sadly, remem- 
bering the never-ending commotion about 
trifles that had been going on for more than 
a month past : “I wonder if a marriage must 
always be preceded by what you call a whirl- 
wind, or: whether in some cases there might 
not rather be a calm and peaceful time just 
before it.” 

“ Cinderella’s 


godmother ordering the 
trousseau, the wedding-breakfast, writin 
the notes of invitation, for instance,” ha 
Mr. Lennox, laughing. 

“But are all these quite necessary trou- 


bles?” asked Margaret, looking up straight 
at him foran answer, A sense of indescribable 
weariness of all the arrangements for a 
pretty effect, in which Edith had been busied 
as supreme authority for the last six weeks, 
oppressed her just now; and she really 
wanted some one to help her to a few plea- 
sant, quiet ideas connected with a marriage. 

“Oh, of course,” he replied, with a change 
to gravity in his tone. “There are forms 
“ ceremonies to be gone through, not so 
much to satisfy oneself, as to stop the world’s 
mouth, without which stoppage there would 
be very little. satisfaction in life. But how 
would you have a wedding arranged ?” 

“Oh, I have never thought much about it ; 
only I should like it to be a very fine sam- 
mer morning ; and I should like to walk to 
church through the shade of trees ; and not to 
have so many bridesmaids, and no wedding- 
breakfast, 1 dare say I am resolving against 
the very things that have given me the most 
trouble just now.” 

“No, I don’t think you are. The idea of 
stately simplicity accords well with your 
character.” 

Margaret did not quite like this speech ; 
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she winced away from it more, from remem- 
bering former occasions on which he had 
tried to lead her into a discussion om which 
he took the complimentary part) about her 
own character and ways of going on. She 
cut his speech rather short by saying : 

“It is natural for me to think of Helstone 
church, and the walk to it, rather than of 
driving up to a London church in the middle 
of a paved street.” 

“Tell me about Helstone. You have never 
described it to me. I should like to have 
some idea of the place you will be living in, 
when ninety-six Harley Street will be looking 
dingy and dirty, and dull, and shut up. Is 
Helstone a village, or,a town, in the first 
place ?” 

“Oh, only a hamlet ; I don’t think I could 
call it a village at all. There is the church 
and a few houses near it on the green— 
cottages, rather—with roses growing all over 
them.” 

“And flowering all the year round, espe- 
cially at Christmas—make your picture com- 
plete,” said he. 

“No,” replied Margaret, somewhat an- 
noyed, “I am not making a picture. I am 
trying to describe Helstone as it really is. 
You should not have said that.” 

“T am penitent,” he answered. “Only it 
really sounded like a village in a tale rather 
than in real life.” 

“ And so it is,” replied Margaret, eagerly. 
“ All the other places in England that I have 
seen seem so hard and prosaic-looking, after 
the New Forest. Helstone is like a village in 
a poem—in one of Tennyson’s poems. But I 
won’t try and describe it any more. You 
would only laugh at me if I told you what I 
think of it—what it really is.” 

“Indeed I would not. But I see 
going to be very resolved. Well, then, tell 
me that which I should like still better to 
know: what the parsonage is like.” 

“Oh, I can’t describe my home. It is 
home, and I can’t put its charm into words.” 

“I submit. You are rather severe to- 
night, Margaret.” 

“How?” said she, turning her large soft 
eyes round full upon him, “I did not know 
I was.” 

“Why, because I made an unlucky remark, 
ou will neither tell me what Helstone is 
ike, nor will you say anything about your 

home, though I have told you how much I want 
to hear about both, the latter especially.” 

“But indeed I cannot tell you about my 
own home. I don’t quite think it is a thing 
to be talked about, unless you knew it.” 

“Well, then ”"—pausing for a moment— 
“tell me what you do there? Here you 
read, or have lessons, or otherwise improve 
your mind, till the middle of the day ; take a 
walk before lunch, go a drive with your aunt 
after, and have some kind of engagement in 
the evening. There, now fill up your day at 
Helstone. Shall you ride, drive, or walk?” 


ou are 
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“ Walk, decidedly. We have no horse, not 
even for papa. He walks to the very 
extremity of his parish. The walks are so 
beautiful, it would be a shame to drive— 
almost a shame to ride.” 

“Shall you garden much ? That, I believe, 
is a proper employment for young ladies in 
the country.” 

“T don’t know. I am afraid I shan’t like 
such hard work.” 

“Archery parties—pic-nics— race-balls— 
hunt-balls ¢” 

“Oh no!” said she, laughing. “Papa’s 
living is very small; and even if we were 
near such things, I doubt if I should go to 
them.” 

“T see, you won’t tell me anything. You 
will only tell me that you are not going to do 
this and that. Before the vacation ends, [ 
think I shall pay you a call, and see what 
you really do employ yourself in.” 

“T hope you will. Then you will see for 
yourself how beautiful Helstone is. Now I 
must go. Edith is sitting down to play, and 
I just know enough of music to turn over the 
leaves for her ; and besides, Aunt Shaw won’t 
like us to talk.” 

Edith played brilliantly. In the middle of 
the piece the door half-opened, and Edith saw 
Captain Lennox hesitating whether to come 
in. She threw down her music, and rushed 
out of the room, leaving Margaret standing 
confused and blushing to explain to the 
astonished guests what vision had shown 
itself to cause Edith’s sudden flight. Captain 
Lennox had come earlier than was expected ; 
or was it really so late? They looked at 
their watches, were duly shocked, and took 
their leave. 

Then Edith came back, glowing with plea- 
sure, half-shyly, half-proudly leading in her 
tall handsome Captain. His brother shook 
hands with him, and Mrs. Shaw welcomed 
him in her gentle kindly way, which had 
always something plaintive in it, arising from 
the long habit of considering herself a victim 
to an uncongenial marriage. Now that, the 
General being gone, she had every good of 
life, with as few drawbacks as possible, she 
had been rather perplexed to find an anxiety, 
if not a sorrow. She had, however, of late 
settled upon her own health asa source of 
apprehension ; she had a nervous little cough 
whenever she thought about it; and some 
complaisant doctor ordered her just what 
she desired,—a winter in Italy. Mrs, Shaw 
had as strong wishes as most people, but she 
never liked to do anything from the open and 
acknowledged motive of bee own good will 
and pleasure ; she preferred being compelled 
to gratify herself by some other person’s 
command or desire. She really did persuade 
herself that she was submitting to some hard 
external necessity ; and thus she was able to 
moan and complain in her soft manner, all the 
time she was in reality doing just what sheliked. 

It was in this way she began to speak of her 
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own journey to Captain Lennox, who assented, | 
as in duty bound, to all his future mother-in- | 
law said, while his eyes sought Edith, who was 
busying herself in re-arranging the tea-table, ; 
and ordering up all sorts of good things, in| 
spite of his assurances that he had dined 
within the last two hours. 

Mr. Henry Lennox stood leaning against 
the chimney-piece, amused with the family 
scene. He was close by his handsome 
brother ; he was the plain one in a singularly 
a family ; but his face was intel- 

igent, keen, and mobile ; and now and then | 

Margaret wondered what it was that he| 
could be thinking about while he kept| 
silence, but was evidently observing, with an 
interest that was slightly sarcastic, all that | 
Edith and she were doing. The sarcastic 
feeling was called out by Mrs. Shaw’s con- 
versation with his brother ; it was separate 
from the interest which was excited by what | 
he saw., He thought it a pretty sight to see | 
the two cousins so busy in their little arrange- 
ments about the table. Edith chose to do} 
most herself. She was in a humour to enjoy | 
showing her lover how well she could behave 
as a soldier’s wife. She found out that the 
water in the urn was cold, and ordered up | 
the great kitchen tea-kettle ; the only conse- | 
quence of which was that when she met it| 
at the door, and tried to carry it in, it was too | 
heavy for her, and she came in pouting, with 
a black mark on her muslin gown, and a little | 
round white hand indented by the handle, | 
which she took toshow to Captain Lennox, just 
like a hurt child, and, of course, the remedy 
was the same in both cases. Margaret’s | 
quickly-adjusted spirit-lamp was the most) 
efficacious contrivance, though not so like the 
gipsy-encampment which Edith, in some of 
her moods, chose to consider the nearest 
resemblance to a barrack-life. 

After this evening all was bustle till the 
wedding was over. 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
MARGARET was once more in her morn- 
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married life, on which she could descant by 


the half-hour. Dearest Maria had married 


ithe man of her heart, only eight years older 
ithan herself, with the sweetest temper, and 


that blue-black hair one so seldom sees, Mr. 
Hale was one of the most delightful preachers 
she had ever heard, and a perfect model of a 
ewe priest. Perhaps it was not quite a 
ogical deduction from all these premises, but 
it was still Mrs, Shaw’s characteristic conclu- 
sion, as she thought over her sister’s lot: 
“ Married for love, what can dearest Maria 
have to wish for in this world?” Mrs. Hale, 
if she spoke truth, might have answered with 
a ready-made list, “a silver-grey glacé silk, a 
white chip bonnet, oh! dozens of things for the 
wedding, and hundreds of things for the house.” 

Margaret only knew that her mother had 
not found it convenient to come, and she was 
not sorry to think that their meeting and 
greeting would take place at Helstone par- 
sonage, rather than, in the confusion of the 
last two or three days,in the house in Harley 
Street, where she herself had had to play the 
part of Figaro, and was wanted everywhere at 
one and the same time. Her mind and body 
ached now with the recollection of all she had 
done and said within the last forty-eight 
hours. The farewells so hurriedly taken, 
amongst all the other good-byes, of those she 
had lived with so long, oppressed her now 
with a sad regret for the times that were no 
more ; it did not signify what those times had 
been, they were gone never to return. Mar- 
garet’s heart felt more heavy than she could 
ever have thought it possible in going to her 
own dear home, the place and the life she had 
longed for for years—at that time of all times 
for yearning and longing, just before the 
sharp senses lose their outlines in sleep. She 
took her mind away with a wrench from the 
recollection of the past, to the bright serene 
contemplation of the hopeful future. Her eyes 
began to see, not visions of what had been, 
but the sight actually before her; her dear 
father leaning back asleep in the railway car- 
riage. His blue-black hair was gray now, and 





ing dress, travelling quietly home with her/|lay thinly over his brows. The bones of his 
father, who had come up to assist at| face were plainly to be seen—too plainly for 
the wedding. Her mother had been de- et his features had been sa finely 
tained at home bya multitude of half-reasons, | cut ; as it was, they had a grace if not a come- 
none of which anybody fully understood, | liness of their own. The face was in repose ; 
except Mr. Hale, who was perfectly aware} but it was rather rest after weariness, than 
that all his arguments in favour of a gray-/| the serene calm of the countenance of one who 
satin gown, which was midway between old-|led a placid, contented life. Margaret was 
ness and newness, had proved unavailing ;| painfully struck by the worn, anxious expres- 
and that, as he had not the money to equip|sion; and she went back over the open and 
his wife afresh, from top to toe, she would not | avowed circumstances of her father’slife, to find 
show herself at her only sister’s only child’s | the cause for the lines that spoke so plainly of 
wedding. If Mrs. Shaw had guessed at the| habitual distress and depression. 
real reason why Mrs. Hale did not accompany| “Poor Frederick!” thought she, sighing. 
her husband, she would have showered down|“ Oh! if Frederick had but been a clergyman, 
gowns upon her; but it was nearly twenty | instead of going into the navy, and being lost 
years since Mrs. Shaw had been the poor,|to us all! I wish I knew all about it. I never 
pretty, Miss Beresford, and she had really for- | understood it from aunt Shaw; I only knew 
eren all grievances except that of the un-}he could not come back to England he- 
appiness arising from disparity of age in| cause of that terrible affair. Poor dear papa! 
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howsad he looks! Iamsoglad Iam going home, 
to be at hand to comfort him and mamma.” 

She was ready with a bright smile, in which 
there was not a trace of fatigue, to greet her 
father when he awakened. He smiled back 
again, but faintly, as if it were an unusual 
exertion. His face returned into its lines of 
habitual anxiety. He had a trick of half- 
opening his mouth as if to speak, which con- 
stantly unsettled the form of the lips, and 
gave the face an undecided expression. But 
he had the same large, soft eyes as his 
daughter, — eyes which moved slowly and 
almost grandly round in their orbits, and were 
well veiled by their transparent white eye- 
lids. Margaret was more like him than like 
her mother. Sonretimes people wondered that 
parents so handsome should have a daughter 
who was so far from regularly beautiful ; not 
beautiful at all, was occasionally said. Her 
mouth was wide; no rosebud that could 
only open just enough to let out a yes 
and no, and “an’t please you, sir.” But 
the wide mouth was one soft curve of 
rich red lips; and the skin, if not white 
and fair, was of an ivory smoothness and 
delicacy. If the look on her face was in gene- 
ral too dignified and reserved for one so young, 
now, talking to her father, it was bright as 
the morning,—full of dimples, and glances that 
spoke of childish gladness, and boundless 
hope in the future. 

It was the latter part of July when Mar- 
garet returned home. The forest trees were 
all one dark, full, dusky green ; the fern below 
them caught all the slanting sunbeams; the 
weather was sultry and broodingly still. Mar- 
garet used to tramp along by her father’s 
side, crushing down the fern with a cruel glee, 
as she felt it yield under hér light foot, and 
send up the fragrance peculiar to it,—out on 
the broad commons into the warm scented 
light, seeing multitudes of wild, free, living 
creatures, revelling in the sunshine, and the 
herbs and flowers it called forth. This life— 
at least these walks—realised all Margaret’s 
anticipations. She took a pride in her forest. 
Its people were her people. She made hearty 
friends with them ; learned and delighted in 
using their peculiar words ; took up her free- 
dom amongst them; nursed their babies ; 
talked or read with slow. distinctness to their 
old people; carried dainty messes to their 
sick; resolved before long to teach at the 
school, where her father went every day as 


to an appointed task, but she was continually | 
tempted off te go and see some individual | 


friend—man,woman, or child—in some cottage 
in the green shade of the forest. Her out- 
of-doors life was perfect. Her in-doors life 


had its. drawbacks. With the healthy shame | 
of a. child she blamed herself for her keenness | 


of sight, in perceiving that all was not as it 
should be there. Her mother—her mother 


always so kind and tender towards her —| 
seemed now and then so much discontented | 
with their situation ; thought that the bishop | 
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strangely neglected his episcopal duties, in not 
giving Mr. Hale a better living; and almost 
reproached her husband because he could not 
bring himself to say that he wished to leave 
the parish, and undertake the charge of a 
larger. He would sigh aloud as he answered, 
that if he could do what he ought in little 
Helstone, he should be thankful; but every 
day he was more overpowered; the world 
became more bewildering. At each repeated 
urgency of his wife, that he would put himself 
in the way of seeking some preferment, Mar- 
garet saw that her father shrank more and 
more ; and she strove at such times to recon- 
cile her mother to Helstone. Mrs. Hale said 
that the near neighbourhood of so many trees 
affected her health; and Margaret would try to 
tempt her forth on to the beautiful, broad, up- 
land, sun-streaked, cloud-shadowed common ; 
for she was sure that her mother had accus- 
tomed herself too much to an in-doors life, 
seldom extending her walks beyond the 
church, the school, and the neighbouring cot- 
tages. This did good fora time; but when 
the autumn drew on, and the weather became 
more changeable, her mother’s idea of the un- 
healthiness of the place imcreased; and she 
repined even more frequently that her hus- 
band, who was more learned than Mr. Hume, 
a better parish priest than Mr. Houldsworth, 
should not have met with the preferment that 
these two former neighboursof theirs had done, 

This marring of the peace of home, by long 
hours of discontent, was what Margaret was 
unprepared for. She knew, and had rather 
revelled in the idea, that she should have to 
give up many luxuries, which had only been 
troubles and trammels to her freedom in 
Harley Street. Her keen enjoyment, of every 


| sensuous pleasure, was balanced finely, if not 


overbalanced, by her conscious pride in being 
able to do without them all, if need were. But 
the cloud never comes in that quarter of the 
horizon for which we watch for it. There had 
been slight complaints and passing regrets 
on her mother’s part, over some trifle con- 
nected with Helstone,and her father’s position 
there, when Margaret had been spending her 
holidays at home before; but in the general 
happiness of the recollection of those times, 
she had forgotten the small details which were 
not so pleasant. 

In the latter half of September, the au- 
tumnal rains and storms came on, and Mar- 
garet was obliged to remain more in the 
house than she had hitherto done. Helstone 
was at some distance from any neighbours of 
their own standard of cultivation, 

“It is undoubtedly one of the most out-of- 
the-way places in England,” said Mrs. Hale, 
in one of her plaintive moods. “f can’t help 
regretting constantly that papa has really no 
one to associate with here ; he is so thrown 
away ; seeing no one but farmers and labour- 
ers from week’s end to week’s end. If we 
only lived at the other side of the parish it 
would be something; there we should be 
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almost within walking distance of the Stans- 
fields; certainly the Gormans would be 
within a walk.” 

“ Gormans,” said Margaret. “Are those the 
Gormans who made their fortunes in trade 
at Southampton? Oh! Iam glad we don’t 
visit them. I don’t like shoppy people. I think 
we are far better off, knowing only cottagers 
and labourers, and people without pretence.” 

“You must not be so fastidious, Margaret, 
dear !” said her mother, secretly thinking of 
a young and handsome Mr. Gorman whom 
she had once met at Mr. Hume’s. 

“No! I call mine a very comprehensive 
taste; I like all people whose occupations 
have todo with land; I like soldiers and 
sailors, and the three learned professions, as 
they callthem. I am sure you don’t want 
me to admire butchers and bakers, and 
candlestick makers, do you, mamma ?” 

“But the Gormans were neither butchers nor 
bakers, but very respectable coach-builders.” 

“Very well. Coach-building is a trade all 
the same, and I think a much more useless 
one than that of butchers or bakers. Oh! 
how tired I used to be of the drives every 
day in Aunt Shaw’s carriage, and how [| 
longed to walk !” 

And walk Margaret did, in spite of the 
weather. She was so happy out of doors, at 
her father’s side, that she almost danced ; 
and with the soft violence of the west wind | 


behind her, as she crossed some heath, she 
seemed to be borne onwards, as lightly and 
easily as the fallen leaf that was wafted along 


by the autumnal breeze. But the evenings 
were rather difficult to fill up agreeably. 
Immediately after tea her father withdrew 
into his small library, and she and her mo- 
ther were left alone. Mrs. Hale had never 
eared much for books, and had discouraged 
her husband, very early in their married life, 
in his desire of reading aloud to her, while 
she worked. At one time they had tried 
backgammon as a resource; but as Mr. 
Hale grew to take an increasing interest in 
his school and his parishioners, he found that 
the interruptions which arose out of these 
duties were regarded as hardships by his; 
wife, not to be accepted as the natural con- 
ditions of his profession, but to be regretted 
and struggled against by her as they seve- 
rally arose. So he withdrew, while the 
children were yet young, into his library, to 
spend iis evenings (if he were at home), in 
reading the speculative and metaphysical 
books which were his delight. 

When Margaret had been here before, she 
had brought down with her a great box of 
books, recommended by masters or governess, 
and had found the summer’s day all too short, 
to get through the reading she had to do 
before her return to town. Now there were 
only the well-bound little-read English Clas- 
sics, which were weeded out of her father’s 
library to fill wp the small book-shelves in 
the drawing-room. Thomson’s Seasons, Hay- 
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ley’s Cowper, Middleton's Cicero, were by far 
the lightest, newest, and most amusing. The 
book-shelves did not afford much resource, 
Margaret told her mother every particular 
of her London life, to all of which Mrs. Hale 
listened with interest, sometimes amused and 
questioning, at others a little inclined to com- 
pare her sister’s circumstances of ease and 
comfort with the narrower means at Helstone 
vicarage. On such evenings Margaret was apt 
to stop talking rather abruptly, and listen to 
the drip-drip of the rain upon the leads of the 
little bow-window. Once or twice Margaret 
found herself mechanically counting the 
repetition of the monotonous sound, while 
she wondered if she might venture to put a 
question on a subject very near to her heart, 
and ask where Frederick was now ; what he 
was doing ; how long it was since they had 
heard from him. But .a consciousness that 
her mother’s delicate health, and positive 
dislike to Helstone, all dated from the time 
of the mutiny in which Frederick had been 
engaged,—the full aceount of which Margaret 
had never heard, and. which now seemed 
doomed to be buried in sad oblivion,—made 
her pause and turn away from the. subject 
each time she approached it. When she was 
with her mother, her father seemed the best 
person to apply to for information ; and when 
with Mr. Hale, she thought that she could 
speak more easily to her mother. Probably 
there was nothing much to be heard that 
was new. In one of the letters she had 
received before leaving Harley. Street, her 
father had told her tliat they had heard from 
Frederick ; he was still at Rio, and very well 
in health, and sent his best love to her ; which 
was dry bones, but not the living intelligence 
she longed for. Frederick was always spoken 
of, in the rare times when his name was men- 
tioned, as “poor Frederick.” His room was 
kept exactly as he had left it; and was regu- 
larly dusted and put into order by Dixon, Mrs. 
Hale’s maid, who touched no other part of 
the househéld work, but always remembered 
the day when she had been engaged by Lady 
Beresford as lady’s maid to Sir John’s wards, 
the pretty Miss Beresfords, the belles of 
Rutlandshire. Dixon had always considered 
Mr. Hale as the blight wh + had fallen upon 
her young lady’s prospects in life. If Miss 
Beresford had not been in such a hurry to 
marry a poor country clergyman, there was 
no knowing what she might not have become. 
But Dixon was too loyal to desert her in her 
atilictiun and downs} (alias her married life). 
She remained with her, and was devoted to 
her interests: always considering herself as 
the good and protecting fairy,whose dutyit was 
to baffle the malignant giant Mr. Hale. 
Master Frederick had been her favourite and 
pride ; and it was with a little softening of 
her dignified look and manner, that she went in 
weekly to arrange the chamber as carefully as 
if he might be coming home that very evening. 

Margaret could not help believing that 
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there had been some late intelligence of 
Frederick, unknown to her mother, which was 
making her father anxious and uneasy. Mrs. 
Hale did not seem to perceive any alteration 
in her husband’s looks or ways. His spirits 
were always tender and gentle, readily affected 
by any small piece of intelligence concerning 
the welfare of others. He would be depressed 
for many days after witnessing a death-bed, 
or hearing of any crime. But now Margaret 
noticed an absence of mind, as if his thoughts 
were pre-occupied by some subject, the oppres- 
sion of which could not be relieved by any 
daily action, such as comforting the survivors, 
or teaching at the school in hope of lessening 
the evils in the generation to come. Mr. 
Hale did not go out among his parishioners 
as much as usual ; he was more shut up in his 
study ; was anxious for the village postman, 
whose summons to the household was a rap 


on the back-kitchen window shutter—a signal | 
which at one time had often to be repeated | 


before any one was sufficiently alive to the 
hour of the day to understand what it was, 
and attend to him. Now Mr. Hale loitered 
about the garden if the morning was fine 
and if not, stood dreamily by the study 
window until the postman had called, or gone 
down the lane, giving a half-respectful, half- 
confidential shake of the head to the parson, 
who watched him away beyond the sweet- 
briar hedge, and past the great arbutus before 
he turned into the room to begin his day’s 
work, with all the signs of a heavy heart and 
an occupied mind. 

But Margaret was at an age when any 
apprehension not absolutely based on a know- 
ledge of facts is easily banished for a time by 
a bright sunny day, or some happy outward 
circumstance. And when the brilliant four- 
teen fine days of October came on, her cares 
were all blown away as lightly as thistle- 
down, and she thought of nothing but the 
glories of the forest. The fern-harvest was 
over ; and now that the rain was gone, many 
a deep glade was accessible, into which Mar- 
garet had only peeped in July and August 
weather. She had learnt drawing with 
Edith ; and she had sufficiently regretted, 
during the gloom of the bad weather, her 
idle revelling in the beauty of the woodlands 
while it had yet been fine, to make her de- 
termined to sketch what she could before 
winter fairly set in. Accordingly, she was 
busy preparing her board one morning, when 
Sarah, the housemaid, threw wide open the 
drawing-room door, and announced, “Mr. 
Henry Lennox.” 
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He who travels frequently, sometimes on 
foot, always humbly, seldom unobservantiy, 
has other and better opportunities, it appears 
to me, of forming a just notion of the coun- 
tries he passes through than Mr. Assistant 
Commissioner Mac Collum, of the Inner Tem- 
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ple, Barrister at Law, who scours through the 
land in a first class coupé of an express train ; 
holds his commission in the best sitting room 
of the best hotel; and, after drawing his 
three or five guineas a day, scours back again, 
serves up an elaborate report to my Lords, 
and isin due course of time rewarded for his 
arduous services by being made Puisne Judge 
|}of Barataria, or Lieutenant Governor of the 
| Larboard Islands, 

It is astonishing how little a man may see 
while travelling, if he will only take the 
trouble. to shut the eyes of his mind. The 
Sir Charles Coldstreams who go up to the 
top of Vesuvius and see nothing in it; who 
jin their ideas of Grand Cairo do not conde- 
scend to comprise the pyramids, but confine 
themselves to complaining of the bugs and 
fleas at the hotel ; who have no recollections 
of Venice, save that there was no pale ale to 
be got there ; are not so uncommon a class as 
you may imagine, It is not always necessary 
for a man to be used-up, to visit a country, 
and see nothing in it ; nay, that noble lord is 
not quite a rara avis, who, having just re- 
turned from the East, and being seed ata 
dinner-party “what he thought of Athens?” 
turned to his valet, standing behind his chair, 
and calmly demanded, “ John, what did I think 
of Athens?” 

It was once the lot of your humble servant 
to travel twenty miles by railway, and in the 
depth of winter, in company with one single 
} traveller. The scenery through which they 
| Were passing was among the most beautiful 
in the world ; and in its wintry garb was so 
jexquisitely beautiful, that it might have 
;moved even the taciturn Mr, Short, in Cap- 
{tain Marryat’s Snarley-yow, to grow elo- 
| quent upon it. But your servant’s companion, 
|a hard-featured man in a railway rug, was a 
| dumb dog, and made no sign. In vain did your 
jservant try him upon almost every ima- 
ginable subject of conversation—the weather, 
|the country, politics, the speed of the train, 
the ambiguities of Bradshaw, the electric 
telegraph, the number of stations, and the 
prevalence of influenza. He was mim. He 
could scarcely be silently observing and com- 
;menting upon the works of Nature in the 
landscape without, or of art in your ser- 
vant’s dress within, for he never looked out of 
the window, and kept his eyes (staringly wide 
|awake they were) upon one particular check 
of the railway rug. He could scarcely have 
been a philosopher, looking, as he did, like a 
tub, without a Diogenes in it; and unless he 
was speculating upon the development of tex- 
tile fabrics, or counting the number of pulsa- 
tions of the engine to himself (I did once 
travel from Liverpool to London, two hun- 
dred and twenty miles, with a gentleman 
| whose sole occupation was in checking off the 
number of telegraph posts, but who, getting 

confused between them and a white paling, 
‘lost count at Tring in Hertfordshire, and 
: relapsed into absolute silence) his mind must 
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have beena blank. At last, on a stoppage at 
some station, I remarked desperately, scrap- 
ing the gelid rime from the carriage window, 
that “it froze :” whereupon, speaking for the 
first and last time, he responded solemnly 
“Hard ;” immediately afterwards, drew from 
underneath the seat a black cowskin travel- 
ling-bag, as hard, cold, and silent as himself ; 
and slid out of the carriage. Some stony 
female drapery, surmounted by the ugliest 
bonnet that ever existed, was waiting for him 
on the platform ; and my hard friend went on 
his way, and Isaw him no more. I would 
rather not dine with hir and the drapery, 
next Christmas day. 

Yet there is much virtue in twenty miles, 
Along the dreariest railway ; up to the lone- 
liest turnpike road ; across the darkest, bar- 
renest rainiest sea ; there are to the observant 
twenty score of lessons in every mile of the 
twenty. To bring thisenjoyment to every door 
I would have all travellers taught to draw. 
I would not insist that they should become 
proficients in Poonah painting, or that they 
should attend Mr. Grant’s lectures upon ana- 
tomy: I would not make it a sine qua non 
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these are fruitful themes for musing and 
speculative pleasure. The fisherman who can 
draw, has ten times more enjoyment in his 
weditative pursuit than the inartistic angler. 
An acquaintance with art takes  roods, 
perches, furlongs from the journey ; for how- 
ever hard the ground may be; however 
dreary the tract of country through which 
we journey ; though our twenty miles lie in 
the whole distance between two dead walls ; 
have we not always that giant scrap-book, 
the sky above us ?—the sky with its clouds 
that sometimes are dragonish; with its va- 
pours sometimes— 


Like a bear or lion, 
A tower'd citadel or a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air, 


—the sky with all its glorious varieties of 
colour, its rainy fringes, its changing forms 
| and aspects? I*would not have a man look 
|upon the heavens in a purely paint-pot 
jlight. I would not haye him consider 
every sky as merely so much Naples 








| that they should visit Rome, and copy all the; yellow, crimson lake, and cobalt blue, 
| frescoes in the Loggie and Stanze of the| With flake-white clouds spattered over it by 
Vatican ; but some rudimentary education in ®@ dexterous movement of the pallet-knife ; 
| design and colour, I would have given to, but I would have him bring an artist’s eye 
| every man, woman, and child (able and will- |and an artist’s mind to the heavens above. 
| ing to learn) intending to travel twenty miles, So shall his twenty miles be one glorious 
He who can draw, be it ever so badly, has a! National Gallery of art, and every square 
| dozen extra preference shares in every land-; plot of garden-ground a Salon Carré, and 
| seape—shares that are perpetually paying, every group of peasant children a Glyp- 
. golden dividends. He can not only see the | tothek. 
| fields and the mountains, the rivers and the’ There are many many twenty miles that 
brooks, but he can eat and drink them. The have left green memories to me, and that 
flowers area continua: ieast ; and when the: have built themselves obelisks surmounted by 
| rain is on them, and after that the sun, they immortelles in the cemetery of my soul. 
may be washed down with richest wines, hip-| Twenty miles through the fat green flats of 
cras, hydromel, aqua-d’oro, what you will. Belgium, enlivened by the horn of the rail- 
very painter is, to a certain extent, a poet ;| way guard, the sour beer, the lowly pipe, the 
| and I would have every poet taught to paint, | totally incomprehensible, but no less humor- 
Charles Lamb asked, “ why we should not say | ous, Low Dutch jokes of Flemish dames in 
grace, and ask a blessing before going out tor | lace caps and huge gold ear-rings, and bloused 
a walk, as before sitting down to dinner ?”| farmers, and greasy curés. Twenty miles 
Why should we not? The green meat of| through that God’s garden, that delicious 
| the meadows is as bacudinen d eranneie’ to the|lake country of England, in the purple 
mind, as ever the accloyed Lucullus stretched | shadow of the great crags and fells. Twenty 
| himself upon his couch to devour. To the| miles along the dusty roads of Picardy with 
artistic eye there are inexhaustible pleasures; the lumbering diligence, the loquacious con- 
to be found in the meanest objects. There | ducteur, the flying beggars, the long, low 
are rich studies of colour in a brick wall; of | stone cottages, the peasantry in red night- 
form in every hedge and stunted pollard ; of| caps and sabots, singeing pigs in the wide un- 
light and shade in every heap of stones on | hedged fields, 





Twenty miles along the trim 





the Macadamised road ; of Pre-Raphaelite 
stippling and finish in every tuft of herbage 
and wild flowers. The shadow cast by a pig- 
stye upon a road, by an omnibus driver's 
reins on his horses’ backs ; the picturesque 
form of a donkey cart ; the rags of a travel- 
ling tinker ; the drapery folds in a petticoat 
hung out to dry on the clothes’ line in the 
back yard; the rugged angularities of the 
lumps of coal in the grate ; the sharp lighis 
upon the decanter on the table at home, all 


English Queen’s highway ; on the box-seat of 
the Highflier coach, with the driver who knew 
so much about every gentleman’s seat we 
passed, and had such prodigious stories to tell 
about horses present and past; with the 
comfortable prospect of the snug hotel and 
the comaietati dinner at our journey’s end. 
‘wenty miles through the Kentish hop- 
gardens and orchards radiant with their 
spring-snow of blossoms. Twenty miles 


through the grim black country round | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wolverhampton, with its red furnaces glaring 
outfrom the darkness like angry eyes. Twenty 
miles in a certain omnibus hired for the day, 
in which there was much shouting, much 
laughing, much cracking of jokes, and 
munching of apples; in which there were 
twenty happy schoolboys going twenty miles 
to see the grand royal Castle of Windsor, and 
play cricket afterwards, in the royal park ; 
in which there was a schoolmaster so smiling, 
so urbane, so full of merry saws and humor- 
ous instances, that his scholars quite forgot 
he had a cane at home; in which there was 
a bland usher, who had brought a white 
neckcloth and a pocket Horace with him forthe 
sake of appearances, but who evidently longed 
to cut off the tails of his black coat, and be a 
boy immediately ; in which there was one 
young gentleman who thought the twenty 
miles the happiest and most glorious he had 
ever journied, and began to write in his mind 
volume the first of a romance, strictly his- 
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'T leave the tranquil valley of the Lune ; the 
one timber-laden schooner, and row of dis. 
;mantled warehouses which now represent the 
once considerable maritime trade of Lan- 
easter (oh, city of the Mersy, erst the haunt 
of the long-legged Liver, you have much to 
answer for !) ; I leave the rippling waters of 
Morecambe Bay, with its little pebbly 
| watering-place of Poulton-le-Sands. I leave 
| the neighbourhood of the mountains of West- 
|moreland and Cumberland ; the memories of 
Peter Bell and his solitary donkey; the 
white doe of Rhylstone; the thousand 
beautiful spots in the loved district, sun- 
‘lighted by the memories of learned Sou- 
| they, and tuneful Wordsworth, and strong 
| 7 . ° 

John Wilson, and gentle, docile, erring 
| Hartley Coleridge (there is not a cottager 
‘from Lancaster to Kendal, from Kendal to 
| Windermere, but has stories to tell about 
puir Hartley, affectionately recalling his 
|simple face and ways); I leave all these 


torical, of which he was the‘hero, Windsor | to walk twenty miles to the town of spin- 
Castle the scene, and all Miss Strickland’s|dles and smoke, bricks and cotton-bales, 
queens of England the heroines. |I can give but a woman’s reason for this 
Yes ; and the twenty miles in that barouche | perverse walk. I will walk it. The gentle- 
of glory, drawn by four grey horses, with pink man who was asked why he drank such a 
postboys, which dashed round Kennington | quantity of soda-water, answered conclusively 
Common about eleven in the forenoon on the!“ Because I like it, John.” I therefore 
last Wednesday in May ; the barouche that | will walk twenty miles on a hot day to the 
stopped so long at Cheam Gate, and had aj ugliest town in England because I choose to 
hamper strapped behind it containing some- | do so. 
thing else besides split peas and water ; which| There is a place called Scotforth, about two 
coming home had so many satiric spirits and | miles out, where I begin to fry. There is a 
Churchills hitherto unknown, in it, and was' place called Catterham (I think) two miles 
so merry a barouche, so witty a barouche, not further, where I begin to broil. Then 
to say so drunken a barouche. Ah me! the|I begin to feel myself on fire. There is a 
miles and the minutes have glided away|place where there is a merciful shadow 
together. ithrown by a hish wank and hedge, and 
There dwells upon my mind a twenty miles | there, in defiance of all the laws of eti- 


journey that I once performed on foot—the quette and the usages of society, I take off 
dullest, most uninteresting, most uneventful my coat and waistcoat, and walk along with 
twenty miles that ever pedestrian accom-| them thrown over my arm, as though I were 


plished. It was a very stupid walk indeed.}a tramp. I wonder what the few people I 
There was literally “nothing in it ;” so it is! meet think of me, for I am decently attired, 
precisely for that reason (to bear out a/and have positively an all-round collar, 
crotchet I have), that I feel inclined to| How inexpressibly shocked that phaeton-full 
write a brief chronicle of the twenty miles of Lancastrians that has just passed me (I 
I walked along the highroad from Lancaster| have a strong idea that I took tea with 
to Preston. |some of them last week) must be, What 

When was it? Yesterday, last week, ajcan the burly farmer in the chaise-cart, 
dozen years ago? Never mind. For my!who pulls up and says _interrogatively, 
purpose, let it be now; put on yoursparrow-|“teaaking a weauork?” think. I wonder 
bills ; gird up your loins, and walk twenty /at all this; but much more do I wonder 
miles with me. |where the next beer-oasis in this dusty 

It is a very threatening summer’s morning. | desert: is. 
Not threatening rain or thunder; the glass| I had fortified myself with a good break- 
and the experience of the last ten days laugh | fast, and a “dobbin” of brown ale before I 
that idea to scorn. But the morning threatens | left Lancaster, and had sternly said to my- 
nevertheless. It threatens a blazing hot day. | self,“no beer till Garstaing,” which is half 
General Phebus has donned his vividest! way. But at the very outset of my twenty miles, 
scarlet coat, his brightest golden epaulettes,|! at Scotforth, I was sorely tempted to turn 
his.sheeniest sword. He is determined upon | aside (two roads diverge there) towards the 
a field-day, and serves out redhot shot to his pleasant village of Cockerham, on the road 
bombardiers. I leave the grey old legendary to which I know of a beery nook, where 
town of Lancaster, with its mighty castle, its there is a little woman licensed to be drunk 
crumbling church, its steep quaint streets. on the premises, in a tiny house, whose back 
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deor opens into a green churchyard, with | green shadows are cast across the landscape. 
tombstones hundreds of years old; a little) Perhaps, it is going to rain. How glad Iam 
dame, who, though a Catholic herself, has,| that I have not got an umbrella! But the 
in her little library on the hanging shelf) hope is fallacious. All at once the sudden sun 
beside her missal and Thomas A’Kempis, aj darts out again, General Pheebus is on horse- 





copy of Fuller’s Worthies, and George 
Fox’s History cf the Quakers. Oh! for a 
mug of brown beer at the sign of the 
Travellers’ Joy. Oh! for the sanded 
floor, the long clean pipe, the Kendal 
Mereury three weeks old, the “ Worthies,” 
the “Quakers!” Beer and happiness ? Why 
not? There are times when a mug of ale, 
a pipe, and an old newspaper may be the 
summum bonum of mundane felicity. Get 
away, you luxurious Persians, I hate your 
epicurean splendours ; and, little boy, bind my 
brow with simple myrtle, and bring me some 
more beer. 

I did not turn off towards Cockerham, 
however, because I was ashamed. When I 





back giving the word to fire and reload, and 
I begin to fry again, 

Five miles and a half to Garstaing. Four 
miles and a half to Garstaing—two—three— 
one mile to Garstaing. The milestones are 
obliging, and run on manfully before me. It 
is just one o’clock in the afternoon when I 
enter Garstaing itself; much to my own satis- 
faction, having attained my half-way house, 
and accomplished ten of my appointed twenty 
miles, I think I am entitled to bread and 
cheese at Garstaing, likewise to the pipe of 
peace, which I take on a gate leading into a 
field, solacing myself meanwhile with a view 
of a pas-de-deux-between a young peasant 
woman in a jacket, and a lively mottled calf, 


am on fire, however, and my stomach so| which will not submit to be caught and bound 
full of hot dust, I throw shame to the|with cords to the horns of a cart, on any 
| winds, and say to resolution, get thee behind | terms; frisking, and dodging, and scampering 
me. (1 am always leaving that tiresome reso-| about, either with an instinctive prescience 
lution behind.) In this strait I meet a tinker. | of the existence of such a thing as roast fillet 
He is black, but friendly. He is a humourist,|of veal with mild stuffing, or rioting in that 
as most tinkers are, and sells prayer books | ignorance of the possibility of the shambles 
besides tin-pots, which most tinkers do.| which is bliss to butcher’s meat. I find Gar- 
_ Straightway he knows of the whereabouts of|staing a little market town—a big village 
beer, and proposes a libation. I accept. More|rather, with many public-houses, and an 
than this, he insists upon “standing a pot.”| amazing juvenile population. The children 
Am I to insult this tinker by refusing to accept | positively swarm; and, musing, I am com- 
| his proffered hospitality ? No! HeandIdive|pelled to dissent from the moralist who 
down a cunning lane, which none but a tinker | asserts that poor men are not fond of children. 
could discover, and the foaming felicity is| It is not only the rich Numenius who glories 
poured out tous. The tinker drinks first : I| in multiplying his offspring ; and though the 
insist upon his doing so. When he hands me|days are gone when “a family could drive 
the pot he points to the side of the vessel on|their herds, and set their children upon 
which he has himself drunk, and suggests that | camels, and lead them till they saw a fat soil 
I should apply my lips to the opposite side. | watered with rivers, and there sit them down 
“My mouth it may be sawdery,” he says.| without paying rent, till their own relations 
Could Lord Chesterfield, in all his wiggish-| might swell up into a patriar_hate, and their 
ness and priggishness, have been politer than | children be enough to possess all the regions 
this? When we get into the high road again | that they saw, and their grandchildren become 
the tinker sings me a Cumberland song, in | princes, and themselves build cities and call 
which there are about nineteen verses, and of | them by the name of a child and become the 
which I can understand about four lines, I/| fountain of a nation ;” — though these happy 
can only make out that “th’ Deil’si’ th’ lasses | patriarchal days are fled, I cam never find any 
o Pearith” (probably Penrith), and that | disinclination among the veriest poor to have 
“Sukey th’ prood mantymecker tu luik at a} great families. Bread is hard to get, God 
navvy thowt sin,” which is gratifying to know :| knows; but the humble meal never seems 
looking at the society of navvies (excellent | scantier for a child the more or less. I have 
persons as they may be in their way) from a| heard of men who thanked Heaven they had 
_ genteel point of view. I am dimly given to|no children, and prayed that they might not 
understand, however, in a subsequent stanza,/have any; but I never knew one. Far 
that the haughty Sukey so far changed her|more frequently have I met the father 
opinion of navvies as to elope with one; and| mourning and refusing to be comforted for 
while I ponder over this sad decadence, and | the loss of one of his twelve children—though 
instance of how the mighty are fallen, the | that twelfth were the youngest, and an idiot. 
tinker bids me good day and leaves me. He} So, farewell Garstaing, and farewell tempta- 
is a worthy man. tion; for Garstaing, though small, though 
There is a lull just now in the heat.|rural, though apparently innocent, has its 
General Phoebus has sheathed his sword for| temptations, It possesses a railway station ; 
the moment, and is refreshing himself in his |and when I have finished my pipe, the train 
golden tent. The sky is almost colourless ;| bound for Preston has pulled up, and is ready 


| the trees are dark and ominous ; broad gray-/tostart again, I am sorely moved to abandon 
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my twenty miles project, and take a second- 
class ticket for the rest of the journey. But, 
self-shame (thestrongest of all, forno man likes 
to look ridiculous in his own eyes) comes to 
my aid. The day seems louring somewhat, 
and promises a cool afternoon, and I dismiss 
the locomotive as a mere figment—a puffing, 
drinking, smoking, superficial, inconsequen- 
tial surface - skimmer, skurrying through 
the country as though he were riding 
a race, or running away from a’ bailiff, 
or travelling for a house in the cotton 
trade. 

I walk resolutely on my journey from 


Garstaing: the milestones altering their tone | 


the peril of being indicted for poaching or 
trespassing in a fishing preserve: I meron 
Broken as he is, there is enough convexity in 
him to hold half-a-pint of water. I carefully 
clean out his incrustation of dried mud. [ 
wipe him, polish him tenderly, as though I 
loved him. And then, oh, all ye water gods, I 
drink! How often, how deeply, I know not; 
but I drink till I remember that the water 
swells aman, and that I shouldbe a pretty sight 
if I were swelled ; whereupon with a sigh I 
resign Pot, give him an extra polish, place 
him in a conspicuous spot for the benefit of 
some future thirsty wayfarer, and leave him, 
invokinga blessing upon his broken head. This 


now, and announcing so many miles and a/ done, I resume my way rejoicing. I catch up 


half to Preston. The treacherous,sun which | 


the milestones that were getting on ahead, and 


has been playing a game of hide and seek with | just as the cool of the afternoon begins, I am 


me all day, comes out again with redoubled 
fury, and burns me to a white heat. Worse 
than this, I am between two long stages of 
beer, and a rustic in a wide-awake hat 
informs me that the next house of entertain- 
ment is at Cabus,“ a bad fower mile fadder 
on.” Worse than all, there is no cottage, 
farm-house, lodge gate, to be seen where I can 
obtain a drink of water. I am parched, 
swollen, carbonised. A little girl passes 
me with an empty tin can in which she 
has carried her father’s beer with his dinner 
to the hay-field. The vacuity of the vessel 
drives me to frenzy. My nature abhors such 
avacuum. There are certainly pools where 
geese are gabbling, rivulets whence come the 
thirsty cows to drink, ditches where the 
lonely donkey washes down his meal of 
thistles. But I have no cup, waterproof cap, 
even no egg-shell, in which I could scoop out 
water enough for a draught. I have broken 
my pipe, and cannot, even if I would, 
drink out of its bowl. I am ashamed of 
using my boot as a goblet. I might, it is 
true, lie down by the side of a ditch, and 
drink like a beast of the field ; but I have no 
fancy for eating while I drink ; of the toad, 
the tadpole, the water-newt, the swimming- 
frog, the old rat, the ditch dog, and the green 
mantle of the standing pool. Poor Tom 
could do no more than that, who was whipped 
from tything to tything, and whose food for 
seven long years was “mice, and rats, and 
such small deer.” 

T lean over a bridge, beneath which ripples 
a little river. The channel is partially dry, 
but a clear, sparkling little stream, hurries 
along over the pebbles most provokingly. I 
groan in bitterness of spirit as I see this 
tantalising river, and am about descending to 
its level, and making a desperate attempt to 
drink out of the hollow of my hands, at the 
risk of ruining my all-round collar, when, in 
my extremity on the river’s bank, I desery 
Pot. Pot is of common red earthenware, 
broken, decayed, full of dried mud and sand 
—but I hail Pot as my friend, as my 
deliverer. I descend. I very nearly break 
my shins over a log of timber; I incur 


at my journey’s end. I have walked my 
twenty miles, and am ready for the juicy 
steak, the cool tankard, the long deep sleep, 
and the welcome railway back to Lancaster. 

I beg to state that from Lancaster, whence 
I started at nine a.m. to Preston, where I 
arrive about five p.m., in this long, hot walk 
of twenty miles, I see no castle, tower, gen- 
tleman’s mansion, pretty cottage, bosky 
thicket, or cascade. The whole walk is emi- 
nently common-place. A high road, common 
hedges, common fields, common cows and 
sheep, common people and children—these are 
all I have seen. The whole affair is as 
insipid as cold boiled veal. How many 
insipid things there are! A primrose by 
the river's brim was a yellow primrose to 
Peter Bell, and it was nothing more; but 
take the primrose, the cold boiled veal, even 
my tiresome walk of twenty miles in an 
artistic light, and something may be gained 
from each. 
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